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corsage and Marie Antoinette fichu like the over- 
skirt, flat hat of white straw, trimmed 

i black lace strings. 
Fig. 2.—Dusver Dress. Pink silk under- 
oe wish Tiave — saga a 
white gauze, with stri ternately opaque 
transparent, segenal wid a flounce, sur- 
mounted by two ruches turned in the contrary 
direction, and confined by a fold of pink silk. 
This skirt is looped up on each side by bows of 
ink tibbon, and is short in front and very long 
"owe SS Watteau fashion (with large pleats 
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A GLIMPSE. 


Orr, when the night is clear, I meet, 
Reeling through his yellowing vines 
Tired Autumn, both his ivory feet 
Stained in the brown juice of his wines. 
With purple grapes his forehead crowned, 
And shocks of corn about his ears, 
Ané from his shonider to the ground 
Long webs of rime whose woven spheres 
Trail torn and hoar and grayly drowned 
In myriad twinkles, and the year's 
Aroma in his bosom bound. 
Seeing no artifice be vain 
In these cool hours he numbers them again, 
With his completed work a moment lingers, 
Powders with golden dust the millet glume, 
Curls the crisp leaf, and in his dripping fingers, 
Pinches the pomegranate’s carbuncled bloom. 
Threading with cunning care his gorgeous mazes, 
Freezing fantastic mist above the springs, 
Veiling the distances in happy hazes 
And all the woodland under filmy wings, 
Slowly he glides, rapt in his subtle fancies, 
Now burnishes a bough with golden gleams, 
Now reddens all the leaves beneath his glances, 
And, beckoning the northern lights’ wild streams, 
Smiles well content among his necromancies 
And seeks the sweet companionship of dreams— 
What time with one star on the tip 
Of each extended wing alway, 
While his meridians wheel and dip 
The Swan flies down the Milky Way. 
Harrirt Presoorr Srorrorp. 
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BEFORE THE DOCTOR COMES. 


N case of any sudden attack of disease it is 
well to know what to do, or avoid doing, 
to the sufferer during those anxious moments 
before the doctor comes. Specific directions 
can be given for particular cases, but there is 
this general rule applicable to all: Don't go to 
the medicine chest, if you have the misfortune to 
possess one. More maladies are to be found in 
it than remedies, and it is an axiom that in 
those houses where most drugs are used the 
greatest number of diseases prevail. 

There are, however, certain things which can 
be done by unprofessional persons even, for the 
relief of most diseases, provided that they will 
take the trouble to inform themselves of what 
is proper to do. This information, indeed, it 
is the duty of every one to acquire, for upon its 
completeness and proper application may de- 
pend the lives of thousands. ‘There are few 
diseases, if any, which require active interfer- 
ence, and the main thing to learn is how to 
abstain judiciously from it. There is an al- 
most irresistible tendency to force some dis- 
agreeable stuff or other down the throat of a 
sick person, No drug of any kind, unless its 
action is thoroughly understood, and the oc- 
casion for its use perfectly apparent, should ever 
be given by other than the doctor. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that medicines are essentially 
beneficent in their operation, or, if not positive- 
ly beneficial, are innocent. If drugs do no 
good they are sure to do a good deal of harm, 
and physicians of the wisest experience are the 
most distrustful of them. As a general rule, 
then, in case of a sudden attack of disease, 
whatever it may be, don’t look to the medicine 
chest for relief. 

The main object of a non-professional person 
should be, as in fact it must be of the profession- 
al, to facilitate the satisfaction of the apparent 
wants of the sufferer from disease. If there is 
evident thirst, give him drink ; if a gasping for 
tir, let him have it; if there is a sensation of 
heat, apply cold ; and if of cold, supply warmth. 
It is always more prudent to act in accordance 
with the instinctive desires of the patient than 
the acquired opinions of the attendant. Na- 
ture is a surer guide than art. 

There is no greater mistake than the preva- 
lent idea that when we have a sick person we 
must always be doing. A great deal of mis- 
chief arises from this benevolent but harmful 
diligence. A person falls down in a swoon, 
and we forsooth, in our well-intentioned but fa- 
tal ignorance, murder him by putting and keep- 
ing him on his legs. Another lies prostrate 
trom exhaustion, and while a provident nature 
strives to restore him with repose, we torture 
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him to death by an affectionate but worrying 
solicitude. 

In case of any sudden attack of disease, the 
first thing to do is, of course, to remove any ap- 
parent cause of it. The next is to place the 
patient under those circumstances known to 
be favorable to the comfort, convenience, and 
health of all people, well or ill. Unloose every 
tightened garment, lay the sufferer upon a bed 
or sofa where the limbs can be stretched at per- 
fect ease, and after supplying the immediate 
and apparent want, whether of air, water, heat, 
or cold, let him alone until the doctor. comes. 





CHILDREN’S NAMES. 


ARENTS are apt to think that they have 
the right to call their children what they 
please. We would remind them, however, 
that, apart from the claims of good taste, which 
should never be disregarded, every mother’s son 
and daughter have a vested interest in the names 
bestowed upon them, Parents have no right, 
socially, to disqualify their offspring by affixing 
to them either inappropriate or unseemly ap- 
pellations, 

In well-regulated families the simple rule is 
followed of giving the children the names of 
their grand - parents, parents, and other rela- 
tives. In Scotland the first son is named after 
the father’s father, the first daughter after the 
mother’s mother, the second son after the fa- 
ther, and the second daughter after the mo- 
ther. This is a good general rule to follow, 
which however admits of exceptions. No one, 
for example, should perpetuate an ancestral 
name which has graced the Newgate Calendar, 
been affixed to the village stocks, or swung from 
the gallows-tree. If the appellation, moreover, 
should be positively ugly, it ought to have the 
go-by. There is nothing gained by reviving 
the Hezekiah Hogsflesh, for example, of some 
near relative, however reputable and dearly be- 
loved. Parents can do no better than strength- 
en the family bond of union by a repetition to 
the furthest generation of the family names 
from which the ugly and disreputable have 
been weeded out. 

The prevailing Christian names in an English 
or American family are an indication more or 
less of its origin. The predominance of Franks, 
Charleses, Hughs, Isabels, Louisas, Catherines, 
etc., is a proof of cavalier, as that of Hezekiahs, 
Reubens, Jonahs, Jonathans, Rebeccas, Mar- 
thas, etc., is of Puritanic descent. 

Names, however, are now frequently given 
which indicate nothing more than the peculiar 
sentiments, tastes, caprices, and fancies of those 
who bestow them, ‘The pious are apt to turn 
to the Bible for a choice, and affix to their chil- 
dren, with a fond and almost superstitious hope 
of sanctification, the names of some patriarch, 
saint, or apostle. It is curious how little dis- 
crimination is sometimes used in selecting ap- 
pellations from the Holy Book, which is sup- 
posed with simple reverence to render sacred 
every thing it may contain. We have all heard 
of the mother who insisted upon calling her first- 
born Beelzebub, for it was/she declared, a Scrip- 
tural name, which none could gainsay. We 
know two promising scions of a serious family, 
who bear respectively the names of Abiathar 
Benaiah, and Jonah Jonathan. 

The sentimental are apt to be guided by the 
last novel they have read, and to borrow the 
name of a favorite hero or heroine for the be- 
loved son or daughter of their house. ‘Our 
second child, a girl,” says the Vicar of Wake- 
field, ‘I intended to call after her aunt Grissel ; 
but my wife, who during her pregnancy had 
been reading romances, insisted upon her being 
called Olivia.” 

The patriotic choose national nafs ; and thus 
the Patricks abound in Ireland, the Georges in 
England, the Andrews in Scotland, the Her- 
manns in Germany, the Louises in France, and 
the Washingtons and Franklins in the United 
States. In selecting the names of distinguished 
people for their children, it would be wise for 
parents to await the full verdict of posterity be- 
fore committing themselves to any one’s reputa- 
tion for greatness, It is not safe to assume the 
excellence of any contemporary name, and affix 
to a child a supposed honorable appellation 
which time may turn into a stigma of disgrace. 

It.is better perhaps to avoid altogether the 
names of mark, for the children who bear them 
will necessarily suffer by the continually suggest- 
ed comparison with those who first bore them. 
If their careers should be humble, their humili- 
ty will be increased ; if aspiring, their utmost 
reach will be deemed a shortcoming. Ridicule 
or disappointment must be the inevitable result. 
No William Shakspeare Smith, Francis Bacon 
Jones, Isaac Newton Brown, Julius Cesar 
Jenkins, or Marcus Tullius Cicero Higgins can 
ever by any possibility, however gifted by nature 
and improved by art, reach a degree of poetry, 
philosophy, science, military heroism, and elo- 
quence to justify his name, and, if but a simple 
mortal without extraordinary endowment, sur- 
vive the ridicule of bearing it. Dickens has 
committed this error in regard to his children, 
among whom there are a Sydney Smith, a Fran- 
cis Jeffrey, and an Alfred Tennyson. Dickens, 
however, thought no doubt that the splendor 
of his own name was such as to condemn al- 
ready to comparative obscurity his offspring, 





and that they thus might not be harmed by any 
additional cortrast of brilliancy reflected from 
his distinguished contemporaries. 


If parents are, for want of family names, in - 


search of others for their children, we would com- 
mend them to the familiar and unobjectionable 
ones of William, John, Francis, Charles, Henry, 
Mary, Margaret, Louisa, Sarah, Helen, etc. 
The early English names are getting greatly 
into vogue; and you may hear in almost every 
nursery the pretty appellations of Arthur, Edith, 
Ethel, Edgar, Alfred, and Edwin. ‘These are 
mellifiuous, and come from ancestors common 
to Americans and English, by both of whom 
their memory deserves to be perpetuated. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Bebadvior tn Public Places. 


M* DEAR ASPASIA,—When it was 
known that you were coming to New- 
port there was a great excitement among all 
the young persons of both sexes, I am of 
years beyond ruffling of that kind, but I con- 
fess that I was interested to see you, andd&wait- 
ed your arrival with pleased expectation. And 
what could be more natural, since you were her- 
alded not as the most beautiful woman of the 
year—of which kind, indeed, I see a great many 
during the twelvemonth—but as a person of the 
most charming and perfect manners? My friend 
Mr. Pry is of the opinion that there is a fasci- 
nation in manners beyond beauty. For he 
contends that while beauty is a natural en- 
dowment which may consort with a foolish 
mind and a vulgar nature, manners are the 
revelation of the soul, and nobody who has 
not a good heart can have fine manners. It 
is a bewitching theory which I am far from re- 
jecting. Indeed, when I recall Aurelia, and 
trace her influence upon all who knew her in- 
timately, I am disposed to take sides with Mr. 
Pry. Certainly intellectual refinement and a 
delicate mental apprehension usually accom- 
pany truly fine manners. 

The evening that you came I repaired to the 
drawing-room to observe your entrance. You 
were very tastefully dressed; with the fashion 
rather than in it... For I have remarked that it 
is. with fashion as with dancing. To take the 
steps carefully is ridiculous, but to move as if 
with the steps and in proper time is the height 
of easy motion. So to follow the fashion scru- 
pulously in every fold and form is sure to give 
the impression of a strict worship of the fashion- 
plates, or of being a dress-maker’s advertisement. 
But to dress generaliy and not rigorously in con- 
formity with the mode is to be well-dressed. The 
test of true taste is the knowledge where and 
how to avoid the letter of the fashion while the 
spirit is retained. And in this sense I was 
pleased to remark that you were a person of 
true taste, and not a dandy, for the word seems 
to me no less applicable to your sex than to 
ours. I was not very near to you, so that I 
could not engage you in conversation, but I 
was near enough to hear your little remarks as 
the compliments of welcome were paid to you. 
I was particularly glad to see your demeanor to- 
ward the spoiled youth who figure most conspic- 
uously in the dancing-room, and whose manner 
toward ladies is insolently familiar. This of- 
fensive familiarity the young gentlemen strange- 
ly mistake for ease. But the lady who suffers 
it permits herself to be insulted. 

Presently, however, came the trial, and I fear 
that you failed, or, more justly, that you did not 
fully succeed. When Mrs. Stilton accosted you 
before the entire company as an old friend, your 
reception of her said plainly, “‘ You vulgar wo- 
man, know your place!” Now Mrs. Stilton is 
vulgar, but she is well-meaning, and she has no 
sinister intention, when she speaks to you or to 
any one, of ‘‘ presuming,” as the expression is. 
It is an exuberant tone, a gushing manner, 
which is really harmless, however loud and 
warm. But it seemed to me that while your 
manner said what I have described, it also 
said: ‘‘It will never do for me on this first 
evening to have it appear that this dreadful 
dowdy is one of my friends.” Consequently 
it seemed to me that your manner was haughty, 
and a little contemptuous; and when I after- 
ward heard Mrs, Stilton say to Mrs. Shrimp 
that you were ‘‘very high and mighty,” and 
‘*dreadfully stuck-up all of a sudden,” I knew 
precisely what she meant, and I fell then and 
subsequently into a meditation upon behavior 


-in public places. That little incident was mere- 


ly a text, however, and you are not to be con- 
sidered guilty of any thing more than has been 
mentioned. 

In church, for instance, the Furbelow family 
always enter just as the service begins, and 
come pattering and rustling up the aisle, and 
settle themselves ostentatiously in their pew, 
while their neighbors are bending’ their minds 
to the hymn or the reading or the prayer. The 
best disposed can not avoid a little distraction. 
Their eyes are caught by a bonnet or a bow, 
and their minds are diverted from the solemn 
theme. Besides, those who seriously wish to 
attend are annoyed, and fall into a temper of 
mind which is not favorable to religious re- 
flection. This is not an accident upon the 
part of the Furbelows, it is a habit, an inten- 
tion. ‘They come late to church that they may 








excite observation. It is the lowest form of 
vulgarity, the cheapest ostentation. You may 
have observed upon Broadway people who wear 
queer hats, or very long hair, or some odd cos- 
tume. They are people who can not attract 
public regard by any good deed or word, and 
so gratify an itch for observation by becoming 
at once ridiculous and notorious. I never see 
the Furbelows flourishing untimely into church 
but I think of some of the queer objects in Broad- 
way, who attain the same distinction in the same 
manner. 

At concerts or other secular entertainments, 
as they are called, we may remark this same 


| conduct. During the winter I was at a con- 


cert with a friend who is very fond of music— 
to whom, indeed, it is a kind of religion; and 
who is as much shocked by inattention during 
a symphony of Beethoven as by levity in church 
while the litany is read. Near us sat the gay 
young bride Adalgisa, and with her was a mob 
of gentlemen. The bride was very pretty and 
very proud of her retinue. She giggled, and 
whispered, and tapped with her fan, and en- 
gaged half a dozen gentlemen at once in con- 
versation. My friend Serena, whose attention 
was incessantly diverted from the noble music, 
grew very red, and I saw an expression of in- 
dignation gathering upon her face. But she 
is much too wise a woman ever to speak when 
her face is red, so she sat quietly and listened 
as well as she could, while the chattering bride 
became noisier than ever. At length Serena 
was wholly calm again, and when the move- 
ment was ended, and there was a pause, she 
turned to Adalgisa and said: ‘‘My dear, you 
ought not to be allowed to go to concerts until 
you know how to behave. Remember that 
sensible people come to hear music, and those 
who wish to laugh and talk should stay at 
home.” Adalgisa and her company stared, 
and then looking at each other, burst into loud 
laughter. But they could make no other reply; 
and I suspect they saw in the faces of those of 
the audience who heard what Serena had said, 
decided sympathy and approval of her words. 
I know that the bride did not giggle again, and 
that we had silence during the rest of the con- 
cert, 

In the cars, also, I have often observed, and 
I have not omitted to record, various instances 
of unhandsome behavior. The most obnoxious 
is the occupation of seats by shawls and bags 
and bundles, and the air of injury with which 
they are removed upon request. Sylvius and 
Chloe come into the car and turn over the 
seat in front of them, upon which Chloe throws 
her traveling-bag and Sylvius disposes his boots, 
Have you observed the guilty air with which 
they regard the gentleman and lady who are 
passing through the car looking in vain for 9 
seat? The very tone in which Chloe remarks, 
‘¢There’s plenty of room in the next car,” con- 
victs her. She ventures upon an untruth to 
relieve her uneasiness. What does she know 
of the seats in the next car? The blushing 
hussy! Why does she not yield to her con- 
sciousness of blame? Yes, Chloe, take up 
that bag; say courteously, “‘ Here is a place,” 
and content yourself with the seat for which 
you have paid, and with the space that satisfies 
every body else. It is not Chloe only, how. 
ever, who is to blame. There are other of- 
fenses against good manners in cars than those 
of occupying seats that do not fairly belong to 
us. When Vinegra opens the door and glances 
over the passengers as if they were in con- 
spiracy against her happiness, and then rapid- 
ly advancing, says londly to her companion, 
“These seats seem to be all taken up by one 
person in each,” she puts them all in conspiracy 
against her. The most courteous gentleman 
in the car, who instantly rises to offer the seat 
which he alone occupies, feels that he is offer- 
ing it to a termagant. But he is loyal to the 
sex, and does not suffer himself to murmur. 
Chloe and Vinegra must, I think, have gradu- 
ated at the same school of deportment. 

There is also a habit, which is very much 
cherished, of staring at the strangers whom 
you meet at a friend’s house; while it is a 
still higher stroke of fine behavior to annihi- 
late them by your manner. Adalgisa, for in- 
stance, and Chloe meet in the drawing-room 
of Vinegra, and await her descent to receive 
their calls. Not knowing each other, which is 
to say not having been inuroduced, they obliter- 
ate each other. Adalgisa looks at a photograph 
album; Chloe gazes out of the window. Yet 
each, careful not to catch the other's eye, fur- 
tively studies the other's dress, and can report 
exactly what novelty it disclosed. They do not 
exist to each other until Vinegra enters. She 
breathes a word of introduction, and each be- 
gins to be to the other, but very vaguely and re- 
motely. Each is upon guard, and behaves as 
if the other were probably a washer-woman 10 
disguise. In some countries it might be as- 
sumed that we could not meet in a friend’s 
drawing-room any one who was not worthy 
to be our friend, or at least .acquaintance. 
And as for the washer-woman, all is not gold 
that glitters, every body is not a lady whom you 
meet in a drawing-room. . 

There is a reverend and pleasant habit in the 
country of gravely bowing to every body whom 
you pass upon the road, ‘The patriarch and his 
wife, who jog by in a wagon, salute, without 
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curiosity or impertinence, the utter stranger. 
Among the lonely hills those who pass, al- 
though they never met before, nor shall ever 
meet again, recognize each other’s humanity, 
and do not pass a fellow-man as they pass a 
cow in the field. So in foreign cities, when a 
funeral goes by every body upon the sidewalk 
stops and raises his hat in mute salutation. Itis 
avery simple act, but itis very humanizing. It 
is a gentle and becoming tribute of respect. For 
coldness and hardness are not noble qualities, 
nor is the appearance of them beautiful. Super- 
ciliousness of manner is not loftiness, nor an af- 
fected superiority dignity. But our manners in 
public places seem to show that we think other- 
wise. 

Read this on a rainy day, dear Aspasia, and 
write me privately if I am wrong. 

Your ancient friend, 
An Oxtp BacHELor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SILKS. 


— is an advance of ten per cent. on all 
silks imported for the fall and winter. The 
supply will be very small. Importers say it has 
been difficult for American merchants to get 
their orders filled at the Lyons factories, ow- 
ing to an unusually large demand for silk goods 
in Europe. 

The glossy taffeta silk, a plain surface with- 
out cords, will be again worn. This is less expens- 
ive than gros grain and poult de soie. Change- 
able silks are promiscuously called glacé, shot 
silks, orchameleons. For the sake of perspicuity 
we will call them changeable silks. All the hues 
of the rainbow are reflected in the ever-changing 
surface of these beautiful goods. Instead of the 
plain black silk so generally worn, for street 
dresses we have this season a variety of dark 
shades blended with black, such as invisible 
green, blue, or purple. Bismarck is only seen in 
unison with blue or green; garnet and green 
combine, and a strange blending of colors forms 
the antique ‘‘ frog” shades of last winter. There 
are heavy gros grains, seven-eighths of # yard 
wide, marked $8 a yard. Light silks for even- 
ing at $2 50 a yard are the “‘ sunset” purple 
and gold; moonlight-gray, over which the colors 
flit like shadows on the water; and the beauti- 
ful opal, reflecting pink, white, and blue, like the 
gem after which it is named. 

Striped silks are conspicuous among the im- 
portations. These are to be used as the founda- 
tion skirts of the elaborate costumes to be worn 
this winter. A changeable stripe alternates with 
one ofsolid color. Striped satins of gorgeous col- 
ors are shown for petticoats. Good taste suggests 
a black over-dress for these gay skirts. A bias 
border, twelve inches wide, of striped satin sewn 
on a@ black silk skirt makes a rich dress. The 
satin bought for this purpose is the linen back, 
worth $3 a yard. 

SERGE. : 

The silk-faced serge that proved so perishable 
during the summer is not seen this season. 
plain all-wool serge takes its place, and promises 
to be the standard woolen material. It is shown 
in solid colors of every shade, in changeable hues, 
and newer still in stripes. The buyer of the larg- 
est dry-goods house in the country said, ‘‘I was 
told at home not to buy stripes, but when I got 
to Paris there was nothing else to buy.” 

The gay plaids always seen in profusion in the 
early winter months are in smaller blocks, often 
merely checks, and of fewer colors. he Rob- 
Roy plaids, crimson and black blocks, and light 
blue and white, or scarlet in irregular checks, 
are suitable for children. 


FRENCH CHINTZ. 


French chintzes are in the usual small figures 
of bright colérs on dark grounds at fifty cents a 
yard, Gay cashmere patterns in broad stripes 
are shown at seventy-five cents. 


COSTUMES. 


The first invoice of costumes indicates but lit- 
tle change from those lately worn. The wide 
Marie Antoinette flounce still remains. Sleeves 
are the straight coat shape, with very little trim- 
ming, and over-skirts are puffed and looped in a 
variety of ways. ‘The regular panier over-skirt, 
a large puff behind made by a draw-string ex- 
tending from the side seams across the back, is 
not so popular as the reversed tunic, long in 
front and tied loosely at the waist behind, or 
the Camargo skirt, which is looped at the back 
and sides by a bow or rosette. It is all-import- 
ant that the skirt be flat in front, only slightly 
full at the sides, and very full at the back. 

Striped costumes will be worn in all materials, 
woolen, silk, satin, and velvet. The petticoat is 
in wider stripes than the over-dress. The upper 
skirt and mantle are of the same material, in 
narrow stripes, or a changeable goods in which 
the colors of the petticoat are blended. 

Camargo costume of Parisian make has a 
serge petticoat of Humboldt purple striped with 
black. Plainly gored skirt, with bias flounce 
twelve inches wide sewed on in gathers. The 
Corsage also striped is a mere chemise Russe, or 
blouse with drawstring instead of belt. Coat- 
sleeves trimmed with a fold of the same at top 
and bottom. Over-skirt of solid purple serge, 
laid in six deep pleats at every seam. Bias folds 
of striped serge on the seams. ‘The back is long 
and caught up to the belt, forming a kind of scroll 
on the tournure. Black fringe surrounds the 
skirt, headed by a fold of bias. stripes. Scarf 
mantilla of solid purple. The ends are round in 
front and crossed under the belt. No seam on 
the shoulder. A bias seam behind gives the 
proper shape. Two rosettes loop the back seam. 





The trimming is like that on the upper skirt. 
Price $80. 

A costume of cachou poplin has a plain gored 
skirt. Graduated folds of the same piped with 
satin are on the front width. The polonaise, 
though almost tight, is worn with a belt. It is 
cut rounding in front to display the trimming of 
the skirt. ‘The back also rounded is open and 
caught up in pleats, beneath a broad box-pleated 
sash, pendent from a bow on the belt. Folds 
and fringe are the trimming. Bretelles form a 
bertha at the back. Coat-sleeves with pointed 
cuff simply piped, and ornamented with three 
long buttons, * 

A fall costume for a Miss of fifteen is of gray 
winsey dashed with blue. The gored skirt is 
bordered with an eight-inch band of striped 
serge, blue and black. Short loose paletot 
trimmed with a blue and black fold. No waist. 
This is a French suit, valued at $25. 


MANTLES, 


Fall wrappings are mantles of various scarf 
shapes, round at the back and looped with ro- 
settes. The ends are square, or if crossed under 
a belt, long and pointed. One of black faille at 
$35 is simply trimmed with a two-inch ruffle of 
the same, notched at the edge, and set on in 
small double pleats. Another of white French 
cloth is similarly shaped, with a narrow pointed 
hood at the back. Small scallops of the mate- 
. ' piped with green satin is the trimming. The 
ends cross in front. 


CLOAKS, 


The polonaise with a round cape, a Watteau 
fold, or pelerine ends, is the standard shape for 
cloth and velvet cloaks. The narrow coat-sleeve 
still prevails. We have seen but one velvet cloak 
with wide, loose sleeves. The material is neces- 
sarily so thick that the garment must be cut 
almost tight-fitting to prevent a dumpy appear- 
ance at the waist. If the body of the garment 
is full it should be separate from the skirt, and 
pleated into a belt. Skirts are long, and puffed 
out as in costumes. The cloak of the season 
has evidently been designed by the modistes to 
form a complete constume, with merely the ad- 
dition of a striped petticoat. 


TRIMMINGS. 

The trimming most used is fringe with rich 
headings, so elaborately made that the expense 
is equal to that of valuable lace. One piece on 
a velvet cloak has a netted heading four inches 
wide.- The price in Paris was $12 a yard. Plain 
tassel fringes are very handsome, especially those 
of camel’s-hair. Loops of ribbon, squares of vel- 
vet, feathers, quill shavings, chenille, and but- 
tons, are in the headings. 

A great deal of guipure lace will be worn on 
velvet with a passementerie heading of leaves 
and vines formed of tiny buttons. Passemen- 
terie rosettes, with long pendent tassels, are new- 
er than sashes. Buttons are very large, some- 
times three inches in diameter. Bows of faille, 
bunches, knots, and shells of ribbon are seen 
among the trimming and folds in great profu- 
sion, Cross-cut bands of velvet are edged with 
narrow satin. Faille and satin folds are placed 
alternately, or velvet and faille. Jet, which still 
remains on bonnets, has disappeared entirely 
from cloaks and dresses. 


MODEL CLOAKS,. 


The fall cloaks are of purple, dark brown, and 
black cloth. A brown cloth polonaise is almost 
tight-fitting, but is worn with a belt. A large 
cape conceals the waist and arms.. It is looped 
in the back with a rosette of passementerie, and 
bordered with fringe. A purple cloth of similar 
shape is trimmed with a two-inch band of velvet 
cut bias from the piece. Three narrow satin 
bands are stitched on above this. A fluted frill 
of satin edges the garment, Belt with long sash. 
Price $80. 

A black velvet polonaise, intended for a slen- 
der figure, has a full pleated waist like a Gari- 
baldi. The skirt is open at the sides, and con- 
nected with bands of lace. The trimming is 
pointed guipure, headed with passementerie of 
buttons, forming roses and leaves. Open sleeves, 
but not wide. Rosette and long tassels behind. 
A graceful garment of velvet fits the figure. The 
back is long and square, as if a lappet were add- 
ed. Bands of faille piped with satin, headed 
with elaborate passementerie, border the skirt. 
A fall of wide guipure lace finishes the back.. 
The open sides are ornamented with netted 
fringe. A round cape falls to the waist, trim- 
med with passementerie and fringe. Coat-sleeves, 
with deep lace cuffs. Large sash ornament and 
tassels. Price $250. 

The cagtume cloaks are very long, reaching 
nearly to the edge of a short dress. A plain 
one for an elderly lady is marked $350. The 
velvet is the finest quality, the fringe $12 a yard. 
It is a Louis XV. polonaise, with large cape, 
looped in the back by an immense bow of faille, 
with ends. Another at $300, to be worn over a 
striped satin skirt, is of Lyons velvet. The waist 
is tight-fitting, like the corsage of a dress. The 
skirt is long and full, forming four large puffs, 
very bouffante! Bands of faille are laid on the 
seams between the puffs, with bow and ends half- 
way down the skirt. Guipure lace around the 
edge. A false cape, like a bertha with pelerine 
ends, may be taken off at pleasure. Coat-sleeves, 
with guipure cuff. 

Most elegant of all is a long Polish casaque, 
trimmed with knots and bows of faille. The 
belt is set in, as so much velvet belted in enlarges 
the waist. A bertha square in front falls, into 
pelerine lappets behind, with a bow of faille and 
velvet edged with fringe. The back of the skirt 
is open, with an inserted sash that widens gradu- 
ally, and is finished at the pointed ends with 
wide guipure. The outline of the sash is marked 
on the skirt by knots of faille, strapped with vel- 
yet. The front of the garment has bows of faille 





from the throat to the hem. Coat-sleeves trim- 
med with guipure lace. Price $300. 


BONNETS AND HATS. 


There are no new developments in bonnets 
since our last issue. Strings of Syrian net, 
beaded with crystal, are placed over satin, in 
square set shapes. The advantage claimed is 
that they do not become limp and stringy as 
plain lace falls are apt to do. Garnet is prettily 
used in conjunction with gray and brown. A 
royal velvet, a French gray shade, is trimmed 
with leaves of shaded garnet. A handsome bon- 
net for an elderly lady is made of alternate folds 
of brown and garnet uncut velvet. Double roll- 
ing diadem with a Brazilian oriole head in the 
centre, Garnet ostrich plume at the side. Price 
$35. 
In round hats we have the Deauville in black 
and white felt, and a startling novelty that we 
think rather prononcée—garnet and green felt. 
The Ophelia, with crown and rim in one, like an 
inverted basin, fits the head closely. A new 
variety of the Sultan cap has the upper crown of 
bright green or blue velvet, with a band of black 
Astrachan. A coquettish cap of black velvet, 
called the Robert, has a soft crown of two care- 
less puffs. Quilted silk linings are among the 
desirable things in French hats, ‘The yelva is 
similar to the Deauville but smaller, and round 
at the centre. This hat is the favorite with the 
leading milliners. A yelva of black velvet has a 
gold and green feather aigrette high in the front, 
with satin rosette on the forehead, Satin bow 
with lace ends behind. 

The jauntiest hat shown us, and one which we 
predict will be in favor with gkaters, is the Pol- 
onaise—a cap with stiff sloping sides, and sunk- 
en tip or crown. It is brought out in black As- 
trachan trimmed with jet aigrettes and chains. 
This Polish cap should be worn far back on the 
head, tipped slightly to the right; but it is the 
custom nowadays to carry every thing into ex- 
tremes, following one fashion blindly without re- 
gard to the character of each garment. So we 
anticipate that the Polonaise will find its way 
down over foreheads and eyebrows, and the real 
design of the hat be thus lost. 

The Figaro resembles a gentleman’s smoking- 
cap. It is a turban of Astrachan with a net- 
work crown of chenille falling into a pouch at 
the side with tasseled ends. Colored silk may 
be placed beneath the open netting of chenille. 

For information received thanks are due to 
the courtesy of Messrs. A. T, Stewart & Co., 
and Partripce & BaLiarD. 





PERSONAL. 


EvipENTLY Mr. Mark Twain is a personal fa- 
vorite with his friends, some of whom recently 
ote him with a silver brick worth fifty 

ollars, with an inscription referring to Matthew 
y. 4: “And whoever shall compel thee to go 
a mile, go with him, Twain.” 

—Drs. ELIZABETH and EMILy BLACKWELL are 
about to found a Woman’s Medical College of 
the New York Infirmary, designed to ea 
higher rank than any similar institution in the 
United States. A three years’ course of study 
is required of the graduates, who will be thor- 
oughly instructed in medicine and hygiene, the 
latter being made a — A ae pene feature un- 
der the special charge of Dr. ELIZABETH BLACK- 
WELL. he professors and examiners rank 
among the leading physicians of New York, and 
the students are promised free access to all the 
City hospitals and dispensaries. The Drs. BLack- 
WELL desire to enlist the most sey, pee young 
ladies of the country as students, and are ready 
to offer every facility to those whose limited 
means prove a barrier. The establishment of a 
first-class medical college for women has been 
the object of their ee ambition, and we are 
glad to know that it will become a promising 
reality on the first of next November. 

—Mrs. DE Cavux’s husband, the Marquis, has 
been dismissed from his place in NaPoLEOn’s 
household. His successor is Count D’AULAN, a 
man of high lineage, and personally a favorite 
of the Emperor. Besides, he has a pretty wife, 
and the Emperor and Empress like to be sur- 
rounded by pretty women. Parti, by-the-way, 
has by her marriage become cousin to M. DE 
FAaLLovx, the famous ultramontane champion, 
and to Monsgr. DE FaLLoux, the rector of the 
Apostolic Chancery, and who is named as one 
of the future cardinals soon to be created. 

—The last ‘personal’ relative to that much- 
wedded person, BrigHAM Young, is copied from 
a late number of the — journal of his 
capital: ‘‘ Married, in Salt e City, 16th inst., 
in the presence of the Saints, Brigham Youne 
to Mrs. J. R. Martin, Miss Emmy P. MARTIN, 
Miss L. M. PENDERGAST, Mrs. R. M. JENICKSON, 
and Miss Susiz P. CLEVELAND, all of the county 
of Berks, England. No cards!” 

—A citizen of Nevada having determined to 
enjoy a little of the pleasures of the fashionable 
world at Virginia City, went to the theatre where 
Mrs. D. P. Bowsers was performing Lucretia 
Borgia. He watched the lady with deepest in- 
terest. At the end of the act he gazed at the 

een curtain, and asked of a neighbor: ‘“ Does 

1s. BOWERS enjoy "> health?” “T believe 
so; why?” ‘ Well, I don’t know, but it some- 
how struck me that a woman who is obliged to 
have so many darned bad spells, and has ’em so 
natural, couldn’t be exactly right, you know, 
between whiles !’? » 

—ABD EL KADER was recently visited by the 
Rev. Dr. BELLOws. A few years ago he was re- 
leased on parole by- Louis NAPOLEON, with a 

ension of £4000, and established himself in 

us. In the massacre of the Christians 

at Damascus in 1860, his conduct was so noble 
that France, in honor of his humanity, increased 
the pension to £6000. He lives in a tine house, 
and is represented, by a competent authority 
in Damascus, as a man versed in all Arabian 
sciences and studies, a man of marked intelli- 
gence and great personal worth. He is, more- 
over, very pious, after the Moslem fashion, and 
the Vice-Consul said, spends the month of Ram- 
adan in the on mosque engaged exclusively 
in his devotions, going home neither by nor 
ht—an exteeortinasy act of reverence for his 
religion. He is reported to be of the blood of 


the Prophet, and his mild, regular face is far 
more that of a scholar or saint than of a war. 
like prince, or even astute politician, He does 
not meddle with politics, it is said. 

—Gallantry hath ever been a marked charac- 
teristic of the Massachusetts youth. At New- 
port, recently, some visitors to the Massachu- 
setts school-ship were examining the boys. To 
the question, ‘‘For what is Philadelphia fa- 
mous?’ several of the naughty nautical boys 
eagerly responded : ‘‘ For being the birth-place 
of ANNA DICKINSON!’’ which oratress had been 
on board the ship and was a great favorite with 
the peo salts. 

—Louis Napo.eon is having an edition of all 
the literary remains of his uncle, the great Na- 
POLEON, printed at the imperial office. Every 
thing is chronologically arranged. In the coi 
lection will be twenty-three quarto volumes, de- 
voted entirely to the letters written by Bona- 
parte, 20,000 in number. 

—Mr. Powers, the sculptor, is a prominent 
member of the Swedenborgian Church, recently 
organized at Florence. 

—The Rev. Dr. Pusry, now and for thirty 
years 7 one of the most prominent theologi- 
ans of the Church of England, lives a quiet, re- 
tired life in apartments in one of the corners of 
the great quadrangle at Oxford, and is looked 
upon with awe by the students. He is seldom 
seen outside his rooms, but, nevertheless, keeps 
up & constant communication with the outer 
world by means of the stream of visitors who 
call upon him, and are ushered into the great 
man’s presence by a cadaverous individual, who 
looks as if he never enjoyed a good meal, and 
whose whisper through the crack of the half- 
opened door is the first sniff the visitor gets of 
the mysterious doctrines supposed to prevail 
within. Dr. Pusgy’s corner is a sort of “‘Ghost’s 
Walk” at Christ Church College, Oxford. 

—BRILLAT SAVARIN was a personage whose 
thoughtfulness for the comfort of ladies entitles 
him to respectful remembrance of readers of the 

r. In a letter to his cook he wrote: ‘“ Re- 
member, my dear Professor, remember I am to 
have ladies to dinner to-day. You have not for- 
gotten, I hope, my former instructions to you 
on the subject of dishes for ladies..... Always 
have a variety of little side dishes, chops, small 
birds, wings of fowls, things with bones in them; 
things they can take in their fingers. In short, 
pickings; for I observe that ladies apply them- 
selves with delight to things they can pick. And 
I observe, too, that they never look so charm- 
ing as when extracting the delicate juices of 
bones which yield themselves only to the ca- 
ressing of lips; except, perhaps, when they are 
wiping their lips and fingers on their napkins, 
which they will do frequently and daintily.”’ 

—The last volume of GuizoT’s Memoirs is 
rich in reminiscences of distinguished person- 
ages of France. The following of Louis Puit- 
IPPE is good: Queen Victoria told Gu1zor, one 
day, that she knew of no old man whom she liked 
better than the Orleans King. ‘You see, Mon- 
sieur Guizot,” she said to the Minister, *‘ your 
royal master is so unaffected, so polite, and yet 
so simple-hearted.’? And then she told hira that 
when she visited the Court of Louis PHILIPPE 
the King promenaded one day with her along 
the magnificent peach-trellises in the palace 
garden of Versailles. These trellises were cov- 
ered with peaches so large and fine that the 
Queen burst into an exclamation of delight, and 
said to the King she would like to eatone. The 
old King climbed up the trellis, plucked the 
finest — he could find, and presented it to 
her Britannic Majesty. The Queen took it, but 
seemed not to know how to get it peeled. The 
King, however, immediately drew a knife from 
his pocket and presented it to VicTorIA, saying, 
laughingly, ‘‘ A man like me, your Majesty, who 
often had to live on forty sous a day, carries all 
such little practical instruments about him.” 

—Mr. JENNINGS, of the London Times, in one 
of his ietters to the prong, oon of this .city, 
writes that Mr. TauRLOW WEED is still in Lon- 
don, and, to the great delight of his friends, is 
making manifest progress toward recovery. He 
is almost as well known in London as in New 
York, and there are many here who heard of his 
illness with _ personal regret. Later let- 
ters, we are glad to say, confirm the intelligence 
of Mr. WEED’s convalescence 

—Mr. JerFerson Davis, who has recently ar- 
rived in Liverpool, has received, it is reported, 
an offer of a very liberal character, to become a 
partner in a great English commercial house, 
whose business operations are not only large 
with this country, but extend to the principal 
business marts of the world. He holds the prop- 
osition under consideration. 

—Pope Pius NintH’s most intimate personal 
friend is said to be Cardinal HonENLOHE. Curi- 
ously enough all the sisters and other relatives 
of that Cardinal are Protestants. 

—Mr. Sou Sm1T#H, the veteran actor and man- 

er of many theatres in the West and South, 
closes up his public career by an Autobiography, 
now in press by HarPER & Brotuers. It is 
full of humorous incident and anecdote, admi- 
rably told, and can not fail to meet with an im- 
mense demand. 

—ELLIo77, the great portrait-painter of Amer- 
ica, has had ample justice done to his a as 
an artist and his merit as a man by the best pens 
of the metropolis. His remains were brought 
to this city on the 27th inst.; and on the 28th, 
from 9 A.M. until 2 P.m., were laid in the main 
room of the National Academy of Design, where 
they were looked upon for the last time by gen- 
tlemen and ladies most distinguished for posi- 
tion and attainments in the learned professions, 
in art, in literature, and in commerce. It was a 
silent but eloquent testimony to his great talent 
as an artist, and to his large and kindly heart. 

— Miss MENKEN, as she was called, who re- 
cently died abroad, had prepared a volume of 
poems for publication, with the following let- 
ter, handsomely printed in fac-simile, as a pret: 
_— “ Gapsumit Piace, Hienam-By-RocuesteRr, Kent. 

fonday, October 21, 1867. 

“Dear Miss Menxen,—I shall have great pleasure 
in accepting your dedication. I thank you for your 
portrait as a ghly remarkable specimen of photog- 
raphy. I also thank you for the verses inclosed in 
your note. Many such inclosures come to me, but few 
so pathetically written, and fewer still so modestly 
sent. Faithfully yours, Cuares Dickens.” 

The poems are said to be very much of the 
WuitmMan sort. She was an impressionable 
woman, as plastic as wax, on whom the last in- 
fluence had the strongest effect. The animalism 
of the a affected her one moment, the 





philosophy ofthe poetatanother. She leaves sev- 
eral widowers to divide the grief between them. 
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Cravat Ends with Medallions in Tatting and Lace Stitch. 

Tue cravat ends, shown of the full size by Figs. 1-3, are of Swiss muslin 
trimmed with tatted medallions, ar 

We remxxk in the beginning that the work must. always be turned when a 
downward ring follows an upward one, and vice 
versa. Begin the medallion for the cravat, Fig. 
1, with the two rows of rings worked in one round 
which lie next the central lace stitch part. Work 
with one thread, fine yarn, as follows: * First a 
ring of the inner row composed of 6 ds. (double 
stitches), 1p. (picot), an eighth of an inch long, 
6 ds.’ Turn this ring downward, and work after 
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Fig. 1.—Ner Guircre 
MEDALLION. 





Fig. 3.—MEDALLION 
in Lace. StircH on 
TULLE. 





Fig. 2.—Cravat Enp witH MEDALLION 
in Tattine anp Lace Srircu. 


an eighth of an inch space a ring of the second row 

composed of five times alternating 2 ds., 1 p., and 

then 2 ds, Turn the work anew, and, after an eighth 

of an inch space, work again a ring like the first, but 
instead of forming the picot, fasten to the picot of the 
similar ring. Again turning the work, make another 
ring of the second round as before, in which fasten to 
the last picot of the previous ring instead of working the 
first picot. From > repeat nine times. At the end of the 
rows join in a circle by fastening to the first picot of the 
first ring of the second row instead of working the last picot of 
the last ring of this row. At the end of the rings of the second * 
row now work the outer row as follows: Tie together two 
threads, * work with one thread a ring composed of 6 ds., fasten to 
the middle picot of a ring of the outer row, then 6 ds., close on this 
a similar ring, which must be fastened to the middle picot of the next 
ring of the outer cir- 
cle. At’ the end. of 
this. ring work. over 


tion thread) 9 ds., fasten to 
two corresponding picots of two 
rings at the same time, as shown 
by the illustration, then again 
9 ds. over the foundation thread, 
and repeat from > nine times ; 
the first of two rings, however, 
must always be fastened to the 
next free middle picot. Having 
completed the last row, fasten 
the working thread to the foun- 
dation thread under the first 
two rings of the row. Finish 
the centre of the medallion with 
lace stitch as shown by the illus- 
, tration; in working this fasten 
also the picots’ of the inner 
round. . Sew the finished 
™ medallion fo Gre cravat 

by means of b - 
Fig. 1.—Java Canvas CatcH-A.t. bole reiiadiing, seen 


shown inthe pat- . 





tern, and cut away the material underneath. 
In making the medallion of the cravat, Fig. 2, begin with the 
inner circle with two threads. Fasten together the two threads, 
>* work next, with only one thread; a ring composed of 8 ds., 
1 p., 8 ds,, then close to this, over a foundation thread, a 
scallop composed of 5 ds., 1 p., 5 ds. Repeat from 
eleven times. Having completed the last scallop, join 
the row in a circle by fastening the working thread to 
the first ring and then cutting it off. For the outer 
row of the medallion work next, with only one 
thread, a ring by. working 3 ds., fasten to a 
picot of a scallop of the finished round, and 
work again 5 ds., > a scallop (over the 
foundation thread) composed of 5 ds., 
1 p., 5 ds., close on this a ring of 5 
ds., fasten to the former ring 5 ds.; 
then again a ring as before, which 
must be fastened to the picot of 
the next scallop of the former 
round. Make again a scal- 
lop and a ring as before, 
this last being fastened 
to the same picot to 
which the former 
ring was fasten- 
ed. From > re- 
peat ten times, oii 
Then work an- 
other ring, and 
close on this a 
ring which must be fas- 
tened to the former ring, 
then again a ring which 
must be fastened to the 
same picot to which the 
first ring of this round is fastened, and 
finally another scallop. Fasten the work- 
ing thread to the first ring. The inner 
part of the medallion consists of fine tulle, which is close- 
ly worked in button-hole stitch with fine cord on the outer 


edge, on which the finished tatted edge is fastened as Fig. 2.—Section of Emprorpery or Sora Pittow. 


















Fig. 1.—Cravat Exp with MEDALLION 
in Tatting anD Lace Stitcu. 


the second thread (founda- Fig. 1.—Cover FOR Sora Pintow. 





Fig. 3.—Maxine or GHAIN 
Stitcu For Sora PILLow. 












































shown by the illustration. Work the tulle foundation in point d’esprit (see il- 
lustration). ‘This is done in the same manner as a ‘netted foundation. (See 
Harper's Bazar, No. 42, p. 661, Fig. 19.) The finished medallion is button- 
hole stitched to the end of the cravat. 

‘ For making the medallion of the cravat, Fig. 
3, two threads are required: fasten these togeth- 
er; > then work, first, with one thread one of 
the three-leaved figures of the inner circle, which 
must be fastened to the middle part of the lace 
stitch: For every leaflet work 3 ds., 1 p., 5 ds., 
1p., 3 ds., but in working the 2d and 3d of the 
three leaflets fasten to the last picot of the former 
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‘Fig. 4.—MEDALLION 
in Lace SritcuH on 
TULLE. 





Fig. 3.—Cravat Exp witH MEDALLION 
iN TaTTInc AND Lace STITCH. 


leaflet instead of working the first picot. (See illus- 
tration.) Having completed the third leaflet fasten 
the working thread to the middle leaflet where the 
row is fastened, and work over the foundation thread 
a scallop composed ‘of 5 ds., 1 p., 5 ds., fasten the 
working thread to the picot on the point of the third 
'— Jeaf, work a scallop: as before, and continue repeating 
from > yet'six times, but the three-leaved figures must be 
fastened to each other by reference to the illustration. At 
the end of the round fasten the working threads to the first 
leaflet of the first three-leaved figure and cut them off. For 
‘ the next round tie together again the two working threads, 
work next a ring with only one thread, in doing which work 
7 ds., fasten to a picot of a scallop of the former round, and work 
again 7 ds.; > then, over the foundation thread, work a scallop 
composed of 6 ds., 1 p., 6 ds., then a ring as before, which must be 
fastened to the same 
picot of the former 
round to which the 
former ring was fasten- 
ed, then a ring as be- 
fore, which must be fastened 
to the picot of the next scal- 
lop of the former ‘round. 
Repeat from > twelve times 
more, work again a scailop, 
then a ring, which last. must 
be fastened to the same picot 
to which the former ring was 
fastened, then fasten the 
working threads to the first 
ring of this round in a firm 
manner. . The figure in the 
middle of the medallion is 
worked with fine thread in 
button-hole stitch and point 
dé reprise as follows: fas- 
ten .the working thread to 
the picot of the middle 
leaflet ae a three- 

y ire, Sik. et sie pasieniesstsdmiamastearatan eal 
oer: aicaele the Fig. 2.—Srcrion or CatcH-ALL.—FoLu Size. 

like picots of : : 
* the remaining three-leaved figures hack again to the picot where it 
’ was fastened, and then wind the threads between the picots sev- 
eral times in the manner shown by the illustration. In a sim- 
ilar manner run a thread through both double knots beneath 
- the mentioned picot of each middle leaflet, and wind these 
. also. ‘ ‘Then work the inher part in point de reprise and 
button-hole stitch by reference to the illustration. 
The completed medallion is worked on the end of 
‘the cravat with button-hole stitch. 


‘Medallions of Netted Guipure and 
‘Lace Stitch on Tulle. 

Turse medallions, if worked in 
finé material, may Serve as the cen- 
tres for ‘the rosettes. given for 
cravat ends, and also as trim- 
ming for blouses, collars, 
‘ ete.. The foundation of 
the medallions, Figs. 
1 and 2, is fine net- 
ting, worked over 
a very fine knit- 
ting-needle,. and 
-then worked ‘in 
the patterns 
shown in the il- 
lustrations with 
very fine thread. 
The medallions, Figs. 3 and 
4, are worked on tulle, the 
first with double and the lat- 
ter with single thread. 








Catch-All of Java Canvas. 
Mareriats: White Java canvas, muslin, 
violet zephyr wool, violet woolen braid an inch 
wide, Chalk beads. This catch-all is made of a piece of Java 
canvas thirty inches square, worked with violet zephyr in the 
striped pattern, a section of which is shown of the full size in 
the illustration, Fig. 2. The squares formed by the stripes are 
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repeated at regular distances, and become smaller as they approach 
the middle. When this is prepared, line it with muslin; then turn 
over the corners, as shown by Fig. 1, and sew three of them together 
along their edges, so as to form a bag. The fourth corner forms 
the cover, and is trimmed on the outer edge with a pleating of violet 
worsted braid, which is sewed on with single chalk 

in the manner shown by the illustration; a similar pleat- 
ing covers the seams of the remaining corners. ‘The catch- 
all is fastened by means of a button and button-hole stitch 
loop. 












































































Crochet Cover. 


Tuts cover is worked in the round. Begin in the centre with a foun- 
dation of 8 ch. (chain stitches), join this in a round by means of a sl. 
(slip stitch), and work on this the Ist round. —16 sc. (single crochet), 
that is 2 sc. in each foundation stitch. 2d round.—Eight 
times alternating 7 ch., 1 sc. in the second following stitch 
of the former round, after which work ‘slip stitches to the 
middle of the next chain stitch scallop. In order to pre- 
serve the regularity of the design, crochet a few slip stitches 

before the beginning of each round. 3d rownd.— 
Eight times alternating 8 ch., 1 sl. in the middle of 
every chain stitch round of the former round. 4th 
round.—l1 sc. in each stitch of the last round. 5th 
round.—Alternately 1 dc. (double crochet), 2 ch. 
passing over one 
stitch ; 3 ch. form the 
first de. 6th round, 
—Like the 4th round. 
7th round.— * 7 ch., 
1 sc. in the fourth fol- 
, lowing stitch of the 
former round. Re- 
peat from *. 8th 
round. — Alternately 
5 ch., 1 se. in the mid- 
dle stitch of each 
chain stitch scallop 
of the former round. 
9th round.—Single VIGNETTE FoR PockET- 
crochet. 10th round. HANDKERCHIEF. 
—> 1 de. in the next 
stitch of the former round, 2 ch., 1 de. in the third follow- 
ing stitch, 2 ch., 1. de. in the third following stitch, 2 ch. 
passing over one stitch. Repeat from *.’ 11th round.— 
Single crochet, widening one stitch at regular distances six 
times in the round. 12th round.—Like the 7th round. 
13th round.—Alternately 4 ch., 1 se. in the middle stitch of every 
chain’stitch scallop of the former round. 14th round.—Single cro- 
chet. » 15th round.—Now begins the pattern figure: 3 ch. which serve 

Turse vignettes are designed for pocket-handkerchiefs; they may as 1 de., 5 de. in the next five stitches of the former round; > 13 ch. 
also be used for table-cloths, napkins, etc. ‘They are embroidered passing over four stitches ; 6 de. in the following six stitches. Repeat 
with white or red cotton, or black ‘silk, in satin and half-polka stitch Se Syeemewhich 16 ch. 16th tomnd.—* F ac. i the 34 of the 
and application. CrocueT Cover. . next de. of the former round, 5 ch., 1 se. in the fourth de.—by which 


is formed a picot—7 ch., 1 sc. in the fourth of the 18 ch. of the for- 
Knitted Negligé Handkerchief. mer round, 1 se. in the tenth of the 13 ch. (the 5 ch. 
Ts handkerchief is knitted of fine worsted, and > passed over form a picot directed inward), 7 ch. Re- 
is bordered with a fringe which is knotted in Figs peat from *. 17th round.—1 sc. in the fourth of 
d 8 give the designs in coarser wool in order to the next 7 ch. of the former round, 2 ch. passing over 
ee ston at aes Begin the handberchiet, one stitch, 6 de. in the next six stitches, 2 ch., 1 sc. in 
vag to pedecs angie ale wath Ag ERR Ny the second following stitch of the former round, 15 ch. 
; ; i ivinal is 250 stitch- Repeat from. >. Repeat now the 16th and 17th 
opeting ™ a ho wea os reine! roe eg 28 wok sau rounds, widening. by two stitches in the chain stitch scallops of 
be t a light and flexible appearance.’ Knit, first, two plain every fourth following round of this stripe. The illustration 
sie chen three rows of the ‘design Fig a. ’ P shows the number of pattern figures for the width of the stripe. 

‘ 9 . eh yp HIE. Ve r The last round consists of single crochet. 
wit an ceecaek oe stip on S): ip he fiat othe, , Sa The leaves and flowers of the wreath which follows this stripe 

? 
again, narrow one, throw the 


are crocheted singly, mostly in 
n ; Tunisian crochet stitch, but 
thread around twice. From oe take the stitches on the upper 
repeat, 2d round.—In ‘every horizontal veins of the stitches 
thread which was thrown snowmen instead of in the perpendicular. 
knit one and purl one. . The re- For each of the five-leaved 
mainder must be purled. In the flowers. (narcissus) make a 
next round repeat this alterna- foundation of 12 ch., join this 
ting. Also, after the first slip ina ring by means of 1 sl. and 
stitch, knit one, then throw the crochet :: Ist round:—- > 5 ch., 
thread around, and take up two- 1 sc. in the second following 
stitches in succession. Having foundation stitch. From > re- 
completed three such rows of peat five times ; 2osl.-in the 
holes, knit one round plain, then first two chain stitches of this 
a narrow stripe’ of the pattern, round. 2d: round.—1 se. in 
Fig. 2, which forms the founda- p> 3 Design ror NeGuicé Hanp- Fig. 2,—Desicn ror Necuict Hanp- the next ch., * 4 ch., 1 se. in 
tion, and is knitted as follows : KERCHIEF, KERCHIEF. the middle stitch of the next 
1st round,—slip the Ist stitch, chain stitch scallop of the last 
alternately throw the thread round., From > repeat four 
around, narrow one (for this slip times, after which 4 ch.,.1 sl. 
the first of the next two stitches), in the first sc. of this round. 
knit the following, and draw the Gai orad Ale’ connect. Atle ca 
slip stitch over the knitted one. gle crochet. stitches, but widen 
2d round. —This is entirely purl- by five stitches in both rounds, 
ed. “Having knitted six rounds so that the fourth round counts 
in this design, nine rows of holes 35 stitches. This completes 
follow ; but in knitting the centre of the flower. 

this, two stripes, 6 inch- Now crochet in the next two 
es wide, the first 4, and se. of the last round two Tu- 
the second 20 stitches nisian stitches ; that is, take a 
distant frem the outer loop out of each stitch and cro- 
edge, must be knitted chet these loops singly on the 
on each side in the de- needle in the manner familiar 
sign of the foundation. to our readers. This com- 
After the nine rows of pletes one pattern 
holes follow again six row (one backward 
rounds in the design and forward round). 
of the foundation, and On this pattern row 
on this “again eight work now three pat- 
rows of holes, then the tern rows, of which 
foundation _be- work the first stitch 
gins, but care in the first horizon- 
must now be tal vein, and the last 
taken to knit on stitch in the last per- 
both sides of tho pendicular vein of 
work the narrow the former pattern 
stripes “of the row. The first stitch 
foundation, as at the beginning of 
also’ the narrow the following (5th) 
outer and the two pattern row must be 
broader inner worked in the 
Stripes of the first horizontal 
border with the vein in the 
requisite num-_ stitches of the 
ber of stitch- former pattern 
es. Whena row ; leave, 
Square - has without work- 
been knitted 


Cushion Cover. 
See illustration on page 740. 

Tus cover is of black cloth embroidered with 
colored silk twist. ‘The stems of each twig of the 
design are worked in bias half-polka stitch with 
: fawn-colored silk twist 
of different shades. 
Fig. 2 shows a branch 
of the design of the 
full size. For those 
parts which are work- 
ed in satin stitch, and 
must ‘be raised, use 
red and blue silk. The 
fine feather-like parts 
are worked with green 
silk of different shades 
in herring-bone stitch 
and in a kind of chain 

VIGNETTE FOR POCKET- stitch, the manner of 
HANDKERCHIEF. working which is 
shown by Fig. 3. The 
middle of each twig is dark, and is shaded lighter on the 
sides. ‘he trimming consists of a frill of green ribbon on 
the outer edge, the seam where it is set on being covered, 
with black lace, and of a ruche ‘of the green ribbon whicl: 
covers the seam with which the lace was sewed on. @ 


Two Vignettes for Pocket-Handkerchiefs. 
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Fig. 1.—KyitTep NeGLick HANDKERCHIEF. 


I t ing, the last 
in the design, perpendicu- 
Fig. 2; com- lar vein of 
plete the bor- this round; 
der, as in the 


work the Ist 
stitch of the 
sixth pattern 
row also in the 
first horizontal 
vein of the stitch- 

; es of the former 
pattern row; the last perpendicular and the last hori- 
zontal vein of this pattern row remain without working. 
Work the seventh pattern row on the stitches of the 


beginning, by 
two wider and one 
narrow stripe of 
holes, which must 
be divided by 
Stripes of the 
foundation design. Finish the edge with a knotted 
fringe about four inches in width in the manner 
shown by the illustration. The kerchief is doubled, 
and thrown around the neck, making a convenient 






; ( 1 Section or Crocuer Cover.—Fotn Sizer. former pattern row (passing over the first) and in the 
protection against the chill of early autumn. ; four edge stitchés “f the next four pattern rows before 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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[SzpremBer 19, 1868. 








two stitches of rounds remain 
without ; work the eighth pattern row 
in the stitches 


PEREEESES 
Tu 
FEE 

si 
Z E 


in doing which d 


overlook the last per- 
dicular yein i 


aafes 
lk 
inies 
ie 
att 


-row on the stitches 


of the last pattern row ing over the first), 
pattern row worked 


before on the next se. of the middle part; 


u 
al 


\eave the last r vein of the former 
pattern row without knitting. Having com- 
pleted this row, crochet four sc. in the 


% 

second to the fifth stitch of the former pattern 
row, then Tunisian stitches on the remaining 
stitches of the pattern row (including the last 
perpendicular vein of the stitches), and on the 
sc. of the middle part which was taken up by the 
last stitch of the former pattern row. Finally 
work single crochet on the Tunisian stitches of 
the former pattern row, in doing which pass over 
the first stitch, three sc. on the next three sc. of 
the middle ,.art. This finishes a leaf of the nar- 
cissus. Work the remaining four leaves in the 
same manner, fastening them together as shown 
in the illustration, during the process of the work. 
Between two leaves crochet always 3 sc. on three 
stitches of the middle part. 

For the roses, make a foundation of eight 
stitches, join this in a ring, and crochet on that 
one round single crochet, in doing which widen 
by five stitches; at the end of this round crochet 
1 ch., turn the work, and crochet in ribbed cro- 
chet stitch back on the row of stitches, widen- 
ing five times at regular distances, one stitch 
each time; at the end of the round work 1 sl. 
in the first stitch of the same round. Now fol- 
low two rounds worked in the same manner. 
In these, also, widen by five stitches, including 
the ch. worked before the work was turned; 
close the rounds in the same manner as the 
last. The last (4th) of these rounds counts 
thirty stitches. Now turn the work, and cro- 
chet nineteen stitches in the next fifteen stitches 
of the round; again turn the work, and crochet 
twenty-one stitches on the nineteen of the for- 
mer round; turn the work again, and crochet 
one round in the round, in doing which always 
crochet a stitch on the edge stitch of the last 
half round. In this round widen by six stitch- 
es; and at the end of the round crochet 1 sl. in 
the first stitch of the same round. Now turn 
the work again, crochet eighteen stitches on the 
next eighteen stitches of the former round, also 
in ribbed crochet stitch, and continue in Tunis- 
ian stitch. In the first pattern row, which joins 
itself to this point of the rose, take up the stitch- 
es out of the back veins of the stitches of the for- 
mer round, Crochet next one pattern row on the 
next two sc., then one pattern row, the first stitch 
of which take out of the first horizontal. vein, 
and the last stitch out of the last perpendicular 
vein, and at the same time from the next sc. of 
the middle part of the rose. Now follows a pat- 
tern row, the first stitch of which is again taken 
out of the first horizontal vein, and last stitch 
out of the last perpendicular vein of the former 
round. In all the following pattern rows, where 
no especial mention is made of it, pass over the 
first horizontal and last perpendicular vein of the 
stitches. Then follows a pattern row, in which 
take the first and last stitches out of the first and 
last horizontal veins of the stitches, and two pat- 
tern rows, in which also take the last stitch out 
of the last horizontal vein of the stitches. Now 
a pattern row of six stitches in the two parallel 
stitches of the former pattern row, the edge 
stitches of the four former pattern rows, and 
from, the next sc. of the middle part. After 
this work three pattern rows, in which again 
pass over the first horizontal and the last per- 
pendicular stitches. The next following pat- 
tern row is worked on the last pattern row, on 
the edge stitches of the three previously worked 
pattern rows, and on the first single crochet of 
the middle. Now follow four pattern rows over 
the entire row of stitches; at the end of each 
of these four pattern rows work the last stitch 
always in the first single crochet of the mid- 
dle. After this work three pattern rows, in 
which pass over again the first horizontal and 
last perpendicular vein of the stitches, then one 
pattern row, which is worked in the stitches of 
the former pattern row, in the edge stitches of 
the previous pattern rows, and in the first stitch 
of the middle of the rose; then again three pat- 
tern rows passing over the first horizontal and 
last perpendicular veins of the stitches. Now 
crochet one: pattern row on the stitches of the 
former pattern row, on the edge stitches of the 
former pattern row, and on the second following 
single crochet of the middle. Finally work still 
other three pattern rows, et the beginning of 
which crochet one single crochet stitch in the 
second following horizontal vein of the stitch of 
the former pattern row, and at the end always 
one stitch in a single crochet of the middle part, 
this is taken in the first of the three pattern rows 
in the second following single crochet; in the 
second pattern row in the first single crochet, 
and in the third pattern row in the second fol- 
lowing single crochet. Having completed this 
iast row, crochet slip stitches on it and on the 
next single crochet of the middle. Now tum 
the work and crochet on the edge stitches of the 





part worked in Tunisian stitch one row of si 
cane, wrrees pertng the needle in the 
vein of the stitches, at the end of this row 
slip stitch in the first single crochet of the 
die of the rose. ‘Then turn the work again, 
returning in the same manner on the last row, 
the end of the row one sli 


seksi 


turn the work. ‘The larger flower-like leaves on 

of the rose are worked, as shown 

in the same manner as the leaves 
in 


shown by the illustration; on this work slip 
stitches. ‘The wreath is edged on both sides 
with a row of chain stitch which is joined to-the 
leaves and flowers by means of single crochet, 
short double, and double crochet. On this round 
work one round single crochet, after which the 
chain stitch points by means of which the wreath 
is fastened with slip stitches to the previously 
worked centre of the cover. 





THE HAZEL-NUT PEARLS. 
By Marriet Prescott Spofforv. 


1 ae was to be a Diamond Wedding in 
Sumach Square. Real diamonds, and not 


a bit of mistake about it. All the world knew 
it, had received cards, had ordered dresses. The 
mantua-makers and millineys to the gentility were 
nearly beside themselves, and looked with entire 
envy on the scrubs and hod-carriers, to whom 
the names of bouillons, and poufs, and gauffres, 
and jupes, and fichus, were so many cabalistic 
and diabolic words of mystery ;_ while as for Miss 
Henrietta Huydekoper’s dress-maker, her exist- 
ence was a mere nightmare, and tulle and lisse 
became to her a demoniac white wraith over- 
shadowing the whole visible creation. 

For Miss Henrietta Huydekoper was destined 
to be the principal player in the drama of this 
Diamond Wedding—the star of the company— 
since as nobody.ever dreams of glancing a second 
time at that poor creature, the bridegroom of 
any common wedding, who is present merely as 
an attendant on the filleted and wreathed Chief 
Victim before the altar, so certainly nobody 
would give more than one stare of curiosity and 
another of amazement at the swarthy, shriveled, 
dark-lipped Spaniard, whose treasures in Trini- 
dad had, it might be suspected, procured this 
fiancée. that half the city grudged him. For 
Miss Huydekoper’s bridegroom was no one else 
than the Don Gaspar Lazaro Ildefonso de Isla y 
Pasamonte—noble, of course, as such a name 
could imply no otherwise, perhaps a little rillet 
of the Hebrew in his thin veins, showing reason 
in part for his undoubted wealth, but with just 
enough blue Castilian blood to make him, as he 
was, as simple a soul of honor as any old Span- 
ish hidalgo of his ancestors; never believing 
others cared more for his millions than he did, 
and not insulting his bride in his own inmost 
mind with so much as a suspicion that she was 
wanting in perfect fealty and faith; nor did he 
ever discover that she was, and would not have 
married him had he been a beggar at her door. 
**Had I been a beggar at her door, she would 
have smiled on me the same that smile of rosy 
light,” he was wont to say in his confessions to 
his unwilling confidant, his cousin M‘Lean. 
‘And I was aibeggar at her door! I was a 
beggar at her door and she made a prince of 
me! La hermosa, fresca como una maiiana de 
Abril!” ; 

Miss Huydekoper’s father had passed away 
from this scene of action a little more than two 
years before. According to his last will and tes- 
tament he had designated his wife and one inti- 
mate friend as the executors of his estate, enter- 
taining the disastrous mistake that he had left 
one; but when their labors were brought to an 
end they found that speculations, extravagances, 
bad debts, and worse investments, had left of the 
original sum a mere pittance. Mr. Huydekoper 
died, as many men of business do, with the idea 
that his wife and daughter would always enjoy a 
large sufficiency of the root of all evil; when all 
was done, Mrs. Huydekoper discovered that the 
lease of her house had yet three years to run, and 
that she was able to realize just enough money to 
retire into the country, and there in strictest econ- 
omy drag out the remainder of her days and 
Henrietta’s, or, on the other hand, to remain in 
the city, making little or no retrenchment, and 
spending as usual for three years, and trusting to 
her daughter’s making an ambitious marriage be- 
fore the expiration of that period ; for Henrietta 
was an acknowledged beauty, and could not be- 
gin to count her lovers on the combined fingers 
of both of her little white hands. If they failed 
—why, there was all her furniture ready for a 
first-class boarding-house. ‘‘ But we'll not fail!” 
thought Mrs. Huydekoper, for, of course, she 
chose the latter scheme, having duly informed 
her daughter what was expected of her. And 
Henrietta acquiesced, perfectly conscious that she 
would not have to lift her finger in the way of 
intriguing or manceuvring, in order to accom- 
plish all that her mother wished. ‘The intimate 
friend of the late head of the house, who had as- 
sisted in the settlement of his affairs, wondered 
and worried over Mrs. Huydekoper’s course, but 
fancied afterward that he had unlimited reason 
to compliment her sagacity. 

It came near being very unfortunate for the 





success of Mrs. Huydekoper’s plan that, at one 
of the many tournaments of fashion to which she 
Sienna hee beautiful daughter, one of the 
legion in the lists somehow singled himself out 


they had both gone where it made no matter 
whether the fortune were wasted or not, and 
their son was only an insurance-broker, making 
small commissions, but with talents that promised 
much more in the future ; but people with a teth- 
er of three years can not wait for the future. 
Mrs. Huydekoper, believing her daughter's in- 
tentions and her own so thoroughly one, and 
making no allowance for the possible frailty of 
youth, never thought of interfering with the 
young man; he increased Henrietta’s train, and 
that was agreeable and what she wanted—for the 
rest, she did not even dream of forbidding him 
the house; and, when he one day introduced 
there Don Gaspar Lazaro Ildefonso de Isla y 
Pasamonte, from the Island of Trinidad, a cous- 
in of his deceased mother’s, and privately and in- 
nocently, and like a fool, informed them that he 
was traveling through this country solely for his 
paneer and had expressed himself so gell 
pleased with it that he fancied he should like to 
spend all his summers in it; that he was still un- 
married; that he was a man of high principle; 
and that he was worth, pecuniarily, untold gold, 
a thousand slaves, and endless mountain planta- 
tions, then Mrs, Huydekoper could actually have 
hugged M‘Lean. 

Henrietta herself was delightfully gracious to 


the stranger whenever they met, and that was. 


often. She allowed him to lead her in his state- 
ly way through more dances than she had ever 
allotted to any other admirer; she walked with 
him; she trifled with sherbets which she abom- 
inated, while he bent over her and made his 
flowery speeches. If she recompensed herself 
therefor by one mad fling in the German after- 
ward with M‘Lean her mother never guessed the 
meaning of it—one brief, mad moment, when 
the music itself was a passion of love and lan- 
guor, when his arms were about her, his breath 
upon her flushing cheek, and they floated, float- 
ed—out upon what fathomless sea! , 
Henrietta knew well enough, too well, indeed, 
that M‘Lean loved her—she knew, too, what 
pre he had upon herself; but she shut the 
nowledge down in her heart, and held her hand 


. over it, lest the deadly assurance should rise and 


convict her. In her reflections, without having 
been accused, she was perpetually exculpating 
herself. She said she had been born and bred in 
such luxury, so spoiled for any simplicity, that to 
descend to small cares and cramping wants would 
kill her; it would kill her husband, too, she said, 
if he were a poor man; and it would be an in- 
justice to him for her to consent to marry him, 
since there could evidently be no happiness in his 
home, where he looked for the perfection of happi- 
ness. She did not know howto economize, she did 
not know how to work, she could not exist without 
a French maid to dress her hair, and what would 
she do without Emeline, her little sewing-girl ? 
She didn’t suppose a poor man could afford to 
keep a butler; then of course she would have to 
give up her carriage and horses, and she couldn’t 
walk, and she could have no fresh air or fit ex- 
ercise, and then her health would fail, and she 
would grow old and faded and ugly, and he would 
leave off caring about her. And then, too, it 
would be a treachery to her mother, who had 
embarked all she had on the venture—oh no, it 
was better not, far better not; let her teach the 
young man, the nameless young man, his dis- 
tance! And if you believe it, and if you don’t, 
Henrietta actually cried. Cried—not very much 
though ;. as soon as she found it out, and ob- 
served the phenomena of the operation, she fled 
to rose-water and cosmetics to repair the damage 
the few drops had done—and M‘Lean thought he 
had never seen her so lovely, so brilliant, so gen- 
tle, so altogether and bewilderingly enchanting 
and overpowering as she was that night. Don 
Ildefonso de Isla thought so too; and on the 
next day he laid before her mother a formal offer 
of his hand and heart for Henrietta. 

Mrs. Huydekoper’s greedy eyes glittered—she 
was not the only mother in the city whose greedy 
eyes would have done the self-same thing. But 
she told him that Henrietta must choose for her- 
self, and that, except to bid him God-speed and 
to recommend him to favor, she had no power 
in the matter. Indeed, she would prefer, she 
intimated, not even to do so much as that, for 
her daughter was so faithful and obedient, so in 
earnest to please her, that she feared lest any 
word from her might have more influence than 
even Don Ildefonso would desire. This, after 
all, was scarcely more than the truth, and it 
confirmed Don Ildefonso in thinking he had 
found a priceless jewel, and he could not admire 
Mrs. Huydekoper too much for her unselfish re- 
fusal to grasp such a settlement as he could make 
upon her child—for be it known that Madame 
had deemed it only the part of prudence to tell 
him they were poor, and to add that so soon as 
the settlement of her lamented husband’s affairs, 
which had been exceedingly delayed, was con- 
cluded, they should retire to some distant cot- 
tage far from society and the gay world. That 
this should cause Ildefonso to hasten matters by 
his indefatigable exertions was not at all surpris- 
ing. He determined to speak to Henrietta on 
the first opportunity, opportunity being the one 


thing which he found it difficult to obtain; and, 
meanwhile, he exhansted his invention in en- 
deavors to win from her some expression beyond 
that complaisance which she accorded to all her 
lovers, which, however, was not so difficult. For 
Henrietta had something of the coquette in her, 
and liked to see her power, to play with her line 
before she drew it in. Having been informed by 
her mother of all that had passed she felt secure 
enough, and was determined not to allow Don 
Ildefonso to k with her plainly just yet ; for 
if she pects | him too readily he might suspect 
_that there was less love than lucre in the case; 
neither was she quite sure she should accept him 
at all, nor yet was she prepared to refuse him. 
She preferred for the present to leave the ques- 
tion an open one, and at any rate to enjoy her 
liberty and the sunshine yet a while longer. For 
if she married this islander, and rolled in his un- 
told gold, it would all the same be a poverty: 
the glitter of his diamonds would be darkness ; 
his sumptuousness would be a separating and im- 
prisoning wall than which a convent has no 
thicker, no crueler, no more impenetrable. If 
she did not acknowledge that to herself it lay like 
a leaden load somewhere in that inner conscious- 
ness at which she had so often laughed when 
other people asserted its reality. But the very 
thought of possibly marrying the Don one day 
made her treat. him now with a sudden coldness 
—coldness better than the best of art, for it only 
fired his ardor doubly; and then, seeing she had 
grieved him, her natural kindliness rose upper- 
most, and she smiled on him with a sweetness 
that was intoxicating, and that only welded his 
chains like heat. Indeed at this time she was 
the creature of twenty moods an hour. 

One day, at last, the Spaniard burst forth with 
the whole story ; and Henrietta: had nothing bet- 
ter to do in return than to burst into tears. If 
her mother had but beheld her then, the worthy 
woman would have been willing nearly to anni- 
hilate her. 

‘* Ah! I see!” cried the Sefior de Isla. ‘I 
have alarmed you, I have shocked you, you do 
not yet love me. But is it impossible that you 
should? Can I not teach you by my own love? 
It is true that I am twice your age; yet my heart 
is so young—it has never felt the sun before; and 
now love springs up in it like a great flower; for 
ah, I adore you, sweet eye of my soul!” 

And the more he talked the more Henrietta 
cried; and at last his emotion, his pity, his de- 
sire to soothe her, going far beyond the bounds 
of Spanish propriety—but then he knew he was 
not among the Spanish proprieties—he took her 
in his arms to hush her; and that was too much 
for him, and he covered the beautiful face and 
hands with his kisses, and that was the.end of 
it, 

Héhrietta did not go out that night—it was at 
the beginning of Lent. That was very fortunate, 
Mrs. Huydekoper said, this opportune happening 
of the Lenten season ; for Henrietta and Don Il- 
defonso would be able to see so much more of 
each other than if it were in the height of gayety ; 
and then all the preparations could be going for- 
ward during Lent, and the marriage could take 
place as a continuation of the Easter festivals. 
Henrietta did not go out that evening, but M ‘Lean 
came in—she was alone just then—and as she 
took his proffered hand, shyly for her, shy in her 
new position and wretched, for all, in the sudden 
knowledge that now she must put him away from 
her and forget that he existed—as she took his 
proffered hand something on her finger cut that 
hand sharply—it was the diamond ring, that had 
blazed there like the ransom of a kingdom since 
that afternoon. M‘Lean gazed at it a solitary 
second, as he held his wound to the light. 
‘¢That blood comes from my heart,” said he. 
Henrietta heard him, standing white as the stat- 
ue behind her, faint and ready to fall. He turned 
about, came back, bent and robbed her lips of 
one long, palpitating, breathless kiss, and then 
was gone. ‘The wicked Henrietta remembered 
that kiss, and cherished it, and felt its burning 
warmth again long after memory of it had become 
a sin, 

But now the Spaniard’s suit was swift. Nev- 
er did any one better fulfill the rigors and exac- 
tions of the court of love. At first, too, Henriet- 
ta was so dull, so really miserable, that she sub- 
mitted with what he took for tenderness to all 
his adulation. He liked this quiet, serious side 
far better even than her gay and sparkling one; 
it fitted more his ideas of Spanish state. Every 
day he brought fresh gifts; the house overran 
with the rarest exotics—not bouquets, but whole 
shrubs—enamels, carvings, bronzes, cashmeres, 
laces ; and such jewels—Mrs. Huydekoper’s eyes 
blinked and watered at their splendor; other 
people's mouths watered. Henrietta looked at 
them listlessly ; she had a sensation that she 
should like them by-and-by, but just now nothing 
mattered. ‘‘She does not care for such batt- 
bles,” said the Spaniard to her mother; ‘‘she is 
an ardent nature—ah, she loves, she loves! But 
by-and-by, one day, she will know them at their 
value.” 

Poor Henrietta! Though she would not con- 
fess it to herself, she knew them at their value 
now—dust and ashes, dust and ashes! 

Henrietta was only fairer and lovelier as the 
days went on. ‘The excitement kept her rich 
color at its richest flame, and the wear and tear 
of her emotion did not serve to make her thin, 
since the careful Mrs. Huydekoper fed her like 
a mother-bird herself, perpetually bringing her 
some delicious dainty, some rare liqueur, and 
urging her to take it in such a way that it was 
no better than force; and Henrietta, to please 
her, invariably complied, and received nearly as 
much benefit from the treatment as if she had 
brought the best of appetites to the best of ban- 
quets. ‘The rich young blood that bounded up 
her cheek, the Don Ildefonso asserted, was like 
the wine in the veins of the roses. 
| Meanwhile the milliners and mantua-makers, 
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and slaves of the needle and lamp generally, 
were breaking their hearts and their backs, and 
wearing their brains threadbare, over Mrs. Huyde- 
koper’s orders, wishes, and suggestions; and as 
Easter approached, the city talked of little else 
than the wedding. Mrs. Huydekoper could af- 
ford all this and much more now; for if out of 
the gifts of her future son-in-law she ate only one 
precious stone a day, she had: still enough for a 
feast every day of her life remaining, i 

Every body sent the bride their Easter gifts. 
Don Ildefonso brought her a golden egg; when 
it was opened by its secret spring there lay in- 
side a tiny bird made all of resplendent dia- 
monds, and fluttering its rainbowed wings in 
the light; that was to fasten her bridal-veil—a 
thing that flashed and sparkled in its miniature 
splendor as the swan does sailing down: the 
great, bright stream of the heavens. Some anon- 
ymous person also sent her an odd trifle. It 
was a chain of tiny eggs, rifled from nests in 
reeds and rushes, in branch and hedge; blue 
and silvery, brown, pearl-white, speckled, and 
green; a lovely little amulet, full of suggestions 
of summer and the wild-wood music of bird- 
songs and breezes. But Henrietta saw that 
every egg was hollow, blown from end to end, 
and strung on a black thread ; she remembered 
that ‘‘there are no eggs in last year’s nest”— 
and she knew from whence it came, As she 
sat and played with it one night, when Don Il- 
defonso brought his cousin M‘Lean as his wit- 
ness to some legal papers that were being drawn 
up preparatory to the marriage—the first time, 
since that night when her engagement-ring had 
bruised him, that M‘Lean had entered the house 
—she pinched each egg into fragments between 
her white fingers, and then burned the thread in 
the flame of the drop-light, and blew it careless- 
ly and absently away as it burned. She was so 
ill the next day with a blind fury of headache 
that both Don Ildefonso and Mrs. Huydekoper 
were—if one may use so vulgar an expression in 
connection with such elegant people—nearly out 
of their heads with alarm. As for M‘Lean, if he 
had known it—so differently are lovers constitu- 
ted—I suppose, instead of alarming him, that it 
would have made his heart leap with joy, and he 
would have broken into the house and carried 
Henrietta off by force of arms—to repent the 
rash act, most probably, for all the rest of his 
natural life. However, he never did know it; 
he cursed her for a vain and heartless girl, who 
loved money better than love, better than vir- 
tue; who was selling herself as much as if she 
were a woman of the street; who was no longer 
any ideal of his; and then he agonized over her 
picture that long ago he had stolen, and confess- 
ed that he loved this abandoned wretch to dis- 
traction! 

One day, about a fortnight before the day that 
was to make them one, Don Ildefonso came into 
Henrietta’s presence with a parcel in his hands. 
It was a tarnished old shagreen case, as old as 
time immemorial apparently. 

‘¢ T have reserved my most precious gift for my 
last,” said he. ‘‘ Every bride in the succession 
of the De Islas for three hundred years has worn 
this chain. We call it Las avellanas de las per- 
las, the hazel-nuts of pearls, for they are large 
and white as the blanched kernels of the nuts on 
the hazel-hedges. But it was a necklace of the 
Empresses of the Incas. My ancestor brought 
it back from America to Spain, and hung it on 
his daughter’s throat upon the day of her espous- 
als; another ancestress than she carried it to 
Trinidad. With the exception of three pearls 
that have mysteriously and at intervals disap- 
peared, it is the same now as when it was snatched 
from the treasure-chests of Peru. It never has 
been worn by any bride so fair as mine will be, 
most fortunate of my race, by any bride so best 
beloved of all the world! It is but a trifle to 
you, lady of my heart—a dead leaf, a fallen pet- 
al, in your hand. Yet wear it for its old tradi- 
tion’s sake.” And he laid it in his grand fash- 
ion across her palm—so grand a fashion that she 
would have smiled at it if she had not almost lost 
the trick of smiling. 

It was a row of pearls, ancient, yellow pearls, 
each pearl, as he had said, the size of a hazel- 
nut’s kernel, the color of a low summer moon, 
iridescent too, almost as an opal, full of phos- 
pkorescent and silvery flakes of light—polished, 
flawless, perfect pearls, each one a little fortune 
in itself. 

Henrietta, indifferent or not, could not help 
admiring these; in all her life she had seen no- 
thing half so beautiful. ‘‘It is only a sample,” 
said Mrs, Huydekoper, when the Don was gone, 

**of the hidden, unremembered riches that he 
will be all the time discovering to you, without 
thinking that he is doing any thing extraordi- 
nay. ‘can see you now as you will look next 
summer at the Springs—you will be encrusted 
with diamonds; you will be radiant, yes, radi- 
ant; you will shed lustre as you walk. And 
what spiteful things Mrs. De Laine and her girls 
will have to say, and never dare to, and the ven- 
omstinging their tongues! You are a fortunate 
girl. And he is so noble, so trustful, so good— 
one grows easily attached to him. I am fond 
of him already; and I have reason to be. I 
could never have hoped for such a son-in-law ; 
he is all sweetness and kindness to me; I am 
completely suited. Do you know, my love—I 
may as well confess it now—I once had quite an 
anxiety lest you were not so sensible and discern- 
ing as I hoped, and would let yourself be led 
away by a fancy for that young M‘Lean without 
a penny to his pursé? And it has turned out so 
wellas it is now, for we have scarcely enough left 
to pay the wedding-bills. But that will be easily 
arranged,” said the beaming Mrs. Huydekoper. 

But before this confidential harangue of her 
mother’s, before Don Ildefonso had taken his de- 
partare—which, as was intimated, he of course 
bad done ere Mrs. Huydekoper ventured to open 
her lips in that manner, and before Henrietta, 





tired of gazing, had sent the pearls up stairs, and 
while she still was thanking him for them and 
praising them, she ran her fingers idly, though 
rather lingeringly, over their round cold softness. 
‘«'There are thirty-seven of them,” said she, with- 
out haying known that she ‘had counted them. 

*¢ Yes,” said Don Ildefonso, taking again the 
beautiful moony things and counting them him- 
self. -‘* There are thirty-seven. Once they were 
forty; but, as I told you, three have disappeared 
—stolen, it must have been, by some. cunning 
thief who knew how to penetrate into the cof- 
fers of the De Islas better than rust and deca 
ever knew.” And unwilling to weary her wi 
his potentiality of magnificence, to be continual- 
ly, as it were, setting a price and reward before 
her, he swung it as if it had been a chain of 
daisy-balls plucked to-day to fade to-morrow, 
into the hands of Emeline, the young waiting- 
woman and sewing-girl, who had been summon- 


ed, and who was told to take it and lay it on the | 


table in Miss Huydekoper’s dressing-room, where 
the young woman sat at her work. Don Ilde- 
fonso, in the unsuspiciousness of his heart, never 
thought of being happier when Henrietta, after 
proper thanks, dismissed his gifts from sight and 
> quan & from mind: but Mrs, Huydekoper 
did not know how to express the satisfaction 
which she felt in her child, for whether it were 
native beauty of character or mathematical ma- 
neeuvring, in her eyes it was equally admirable. 

That night, before Henrietta descended to an- 
swer the ring upon which Don Ildefonso had been 
admitted—that ting which all the house knew by 
this time, with its sharp, imperious tinkle and 
sudden stop, as if he were aware that it was too 
loud and had tried to muffle it—she opened the 
darnished, shagreen case to admire the hazel-nut 
pearls once more. They answered her gaze in 
the shimmer of their pure beauty; and yet there 
was @ certain curious appearance about them, 
they looked more like opals than pearls after all 
—there was a spark of fire apparently twinkling 
under each separate surface ; one who was fanci- 
ful would have said that strange sprites residing 
in their spheres had been caught in the midst of 
some conspiracy ere they had time to relapse into 
their white invisibility. But Henrietta was not 
fanciful; all that she saw was that the pearls 
seemed just now to wear a different look from 
that they had when Emeline shut them into the 
shagreen case. Henrietta looked again more 
narrowly, and saw that there were three gaps 
on the golden wire that threaded their coil. In 
a swift panic she bent and counted them—thirty- 
four. There were but thirty-four, and there had 
been thirty-seven! ‘Three of them were gone, 
and in their place was only the round impression 
of some lint-like dust that might have dropped 
from the fingers that had stolen them. Allin an 
instant, with a cold shudder, as if a dead person 
had arisen and tapped her with an icy touch upon 
her shoulder, she felt as if those buried brides of 
the De Islas, the ladies, of whom she was soon 
to be one, and who, in their line of three hundred 
years, had separately owned these pearls, had 
essayed to interfere and prevent their possession 
by an intruder lilse herself; or else had they all, 
those Spanish ladies, been purchased loveless 
brides, and did they reach forth ghostly fingers 
and ominously destroy these things to warn her 
that she might flee their fearful fate in time? 
That was only a momentary folly; in another 
instant she had seized the case, calling her mo- 
ther, and had run down with it to the drawing- 
room and to Don Ildefonso. 

‘¢ What shall I do?” she cried, still in her su- 
perstitious horror, and half afraid that she was 
beginning on some insanity, and glancing over 
her shoulder, in spite of herself, to see if any 
white women were following her. ‘‘ What shall 
Ido? What will become of me? Oh!” she ex- 
claimed, resuming her common-sense. ‘This 
chain that all your ancestresses have worn—some 
one has stolen from it—since I sent it up stairs 
three of the purest, the clearest pearls have dis- 
a * b 


peared ! 

‘“‘ Ay desdichada!” uttered Don Ildefonso. 
‘¢ There is then a thief in the house!” 

¢¢Tt can be no one but Emeline!” cried Mrs. 
Huydekoper. ~**There hag been no one else in 
the dressing-room, and shehas not left it since 
she went up with them!” 

‘¢They must be found, if it may be possible!” 
said Don Ildefonso, angrily. ‘I will not have 
my bride despoiled of -so much as a pin’s head. 
She is to be a De Isla; she shall wear-all that 
any De Isla ever wore before her; she shall not 
be stripped of her possessions, and I alive—” 

And while the Spaniard ejaculated his indig- 
nation, Mrs. Huydekoper speedily had a police- 
man in, and Emeline was ordered down to re- 
ceive his arrest and to answer the charges against 
her as she might. 

‘¢ Indeed ; oh, indeed, ma’am,” cried Emeline, 
clasping her hands, and paler than a trance, “I 
can not be guilty of any such thing! I have 
never touched the case since I took it up stairs. 
I might have stolen before if I had been a thief, 
Oh, £ will not say the word! I am innocent. 
Why, you know me! Do not rob me of my 
character—it is worth more to me than all the 
pearls that ever were—it is all 1 have in all the 
world!” She was frantic in her tone and man- 
ner, and broken down with sobs. The whole of 
her life’s happiness was at stake; she had a lover 
who would never believe the disgraceful charge ; 
be what could a poor mechanic do against the 

w and evidence of Fortunatus ? 

‘*Emeline,” said Mrs. Huydekoper, severely. 
**You took the case with the necklace in it into 
the room where you were at work. No other 
individual has entered that room except yourself. 
Here are the marks of your fingers with the very 
lint of the linen on which you sewed. It is idle 
for you to speak. You knew the worth of the 
pearls ; you knew the three would establish you 
and Mr.—Mr.—the young man—for life. Per- 
haps you would have been less vicious if I had 





ever told you that Miss Huydekoper had asked 
of the Sefior De Isla to establish you suitably in 
a little house of your own on her wedding-day. 
You ought to know it and to be tormented by 
your ingratitude; for I am overcome with your 
faithlessness—after all I have done for you—after 
all Miss Huydekoper’s kindness to you—when I 
trusted you so! Take her in charge, Mr. Police- 
man, if you please.” And Mrs. Huydekoper’s 

were saved the harrowing sight—for such 

e poor girl’s cries and exclamations rendered it 
—by. the application of her laced handkerchief, 
which seemed to have a healing power in it, like 
the mantle of some famous saint, as she present- 
ly emerged therefrom py, Sty and smiling. 
Mrs. Huydekoper had a horror of thieves—it 
had never crossed her mind that she was one 
herself; that she obtained goods on false pre- 
tenses; that she was selling now to the Sefior 
De Isla an article with the very thing which he 
wished in it abstracted from it. 

It was useless indeed for Emeline to speak, 
to shriek, to wring her hands—quite useless for 
her to appeal to Miss Huydekoper, though in 
reality that young woman had still some genu- 
ine sparks of feeling left, together with a sort of 
affection for her little sewing-girl; Henrietta had 
become unable to bear the scene, had cried out 
against her own culpability in ever receiving these 
gifts at all; and then had sank and quietly faint- 
ed away in the recesses of an arm-chair; and the 
Spaniard was far too much occupied with her 
restoration to remember that a pearl or a police- 
man or a screaming sewing-girl was in existence. 

Thus it happened that, as the proper tribunal 
chanced to be in session at that season, Emeline 
was brought that very week to trial, and though 
Don Ildefonso failed to recover his three pearls, 
he had the satisfaction, he declared, of inflicting 
the merited punishment of a severe imprisonment 
upon their thief. He begged Henrietta not to 
distress herself, and to free her mind from any 
solicitude or interest in so treacherous a servant. 

**Tt would have been enough to dismiss her!” 
cried Henrietta, in a sudden passion then. ‘‘It 
was wicked, it was terrible, it is not to be for- 
given, that you ruin her, yes, irretrievably ruin 
her, for the price of three miserable pearls. I 
shall never put the others on! I should feel that 
they ought to throttle me! oh, I detest them! the 
sight, the thought of them! I detest them!” 

**Ay de mi! Do I offend you?” cried her 
lover, gazing at her, forgetful at the moment 
even of his offense, as she stood commanding and 
blooming in her beauty, and burning in her in- 
dignation—loving her none the less for her com- 
passion on the girl, and too much accustomed to 
the tempestuous outbreaks of Spanish women to 
think strange of the tempers of this one who 
could do no wrong. ‘‘Do I offend you?” he 
cried again, ina moment. ‘‘ Alas, it seemed to 
me but justice. I would release her, if I could, 
since you desire it—but the law is inexorable. 
I will endeavor, I will mitigate, I will provide 
for her future, [ will testify that I have found 


| the pearls—ah, but that is impossible to me—not 


even for thee! ‘Thou shalt do as thou wilt for 
her thyself, only smile again and not consume 
me with anger. To-morrow is our wedding-day. 
Let no cloud cross our sky. I have been wrong, 
Isee. Que léistina! It is so difficult to re- 
member that our menials can suffer from an 
accusation on their honor, as we others do. Ah, 
I pity her, da pobra muchachita! she said she 
was alone in the world. Doubtless she was 
tempted. I will do what I can—I will send my 
cousin M‘Lean to soothe her—that will please 
her, it will occupy him too, for I suspect the 
poor has some love-affair of his own on 
hand, he mopes so the day long; I have told 
him if it were money in the way, I would give 
his bride a portion worth a prince’s, and I will 
indeed! We will repair together the fortunes 
of the little sewing-girl, only smile again, redden 
thy sweet face with a smile, thou sunrise of my 
heavens !” 

It was only a fleeting fury of Henrietta’s. She 
could not care enough about any thing just then 
to be indignant long, or pleased: she felt as if 
she had sat down by the road-side, and the world 
was sweeping past her like the procession of a 
pageant—she had no lot or part in it, If Don 
Ildefonso did not have a care, indeed, she would 
soon verily have no lot or part in it. Already 
she could see herself, as her mother had pictured 
her, sweeping past the gaping crowds at the 
Springs or on the sea-side, ensphered in splendor, 
but cold and dead and listless, with her withered 
heart as if she already were a corpse. She might 
meet another woman there, as stiff with gems as 
she—some simple woman who had dared to love 
a man even though he were fortuneless, and who 
in return had been dowered by his Spanish cousin 
with the marriage portion of a princess.- When 
she passed through the room, that night, where 
her wedding-gown lay in its thick folds, stretched 
out in state and covered with a sheet like’a grave- 
cloth, she wished to Heaven that she were lying 
dead beneath it. She took out a little note from 
some hidden place, and read it, and kissed it, 
and dropped great blistering tears upon it, and 
held it to her warm breast, and then suddenly 
she twisted it and burned it in the gas-jet, and 
shut off the light, and sprang into bed with the 
kind darkness to cover her sobs. But after that 
morning dawned, they say that Henrietta never 
shed another tear. 

The wedding-day broke as if the heavens were 
in the secret of it, a golden April morning, the 
sky softly strewn with clouds that soared with 
all their pearly flakes till lost in the absorbing 
blue: above. 

The church was crowded with the guests of 
Mrs. Huydekoper upon the appointed hour; for 
there were numbers against whom that lady felt 


‘herself to have cause of complaint and enmity, 


and she knew of no more powerful avenging angel 
than cards to her daughter’s wedding with Don 
Gaspar Lazaro Ildefonso de Isla y Pasamonte, 








with his unreckoned wealth, his thousand slaves, 
his miles on miles of mountain plantations, where 
every grain of dust was gold, where every falling 
rain-drop was a diamond, when it was caught. 
Wisely enough, Mrs. Huydekoper did not at- 
tempt the monograms. ‘There were kindly peo- 
ple, friends, there too, for Henrietta’s sweet, if 
spirited, ways and words had always caused her 
to be warmly cared for; and there was the train 
of the disappointed lovers, who, since they could 
not stand in the bridegroom’s place themselves, 
went, perhaps, in order that they might curse 
Don Ildefonso with all their hearts. The dust 
of the streets surrounded the coaches and blew 
after them and before them in such golden clouds 
as encircled the heathen gods and goddesses when 
they moved ; the bridal train at last swept up the 
aisle to the clash of heavenly music, a line of light 
and glory. 

The White Lady of Avenel was not whiter than 
the bride that day, white as the great pearls upon 
her throat; the stars of the sky seemed in her 
dark and steady eyes. She was moving like one 
in asdream ; neither ceremony nor sacrament had 
any meaning to her; her soul entered into nothing 
of it—in the next life she would no more remem- 
berit than an awakened sleeper remembers a som- 
nambulistic freak of the night, 

Not so with the stately figure by her side— 
stately for all his shriveled stature—it was real, 
vivid life with him; he surveyed his wife with a 
dazzled glance; he was jealous of all this staring 
throng that beheld her, yet proud to wear her on 
his arm before them; he wore also, but in her 
honor, every star and ribbon that his race had 
ever received ; a blur of diamonds on his coat; he 
would have omitted one of them that day as soon 
as have dropped a title, a name, a rent-roll from 
his list; but this new decoration was something 
worth them all—he had laid them and his devo- 
tion at her feet. 

Again the rich resounding music pealed; the 
beautiful bride turned and paused one instant 
like a splendid angel ready for flight before them 
all—then the train swept out, and all the world 
prepared to follow to Mrs. Huydekoper’s draw- 
ing-rooms in Sumach Square, wonderful as the 
rooms were with flowers and sunlight. 

As the bride of the De Isla took her place beside 
her husband under the arch of the long drawing- 
room and its canopy of woven orange-blossoms, 
a little incident marred the scene with a sort of 
ill omen—an incident quickly forgotten in an- 
other, and both, for the time, forgotten together 
as the tide of guests flowed in with their rustling 
trains and delicate voices. It was just as the 
mother of the bride and the intimate family 
friends were saluting her, and young M‘Lean, 
whose cousin had, as it were, compelled his pres- 
ence, moved forward in his turn to address her. 
He bent low over her hand for one long breath- 
ing-space; but as he raised his head the white 
face of his had become empurpled, and then a 
little red stream gushed from between his lips, 
and the Sefiora De Isla y Pasamonte caught 
and kept the wild, cruel look of his eyes, with 
death in them, before he was borne from the place. 
The Sefior De Isla was looking at his wife at that 
moment in a rapture, and all at once he cried: 
** Oh fatal estrella mia! the pearls! the pearls!” 

The pearls? There were no pearls. Instead, 

their golden wire alone encircled the swan’s 
throat of his wife, and there lay upon it and 
fell away from it in asbestos-like flakes and linty 
ash down the sheen of her satin and cloud of 
her lace (if any one had counted them) thirty- 
four pinches of gray dust. ‘The pearls had per- 
ished. They had perished as ancient pearls, 
long hidden away, will do at last beneath the 
quick corrosion on their fibres of the unwonted 
heat and light andair. And Henrietta, longing, 
longing to escape, where in the rooms above she 
might take the fast breath of dying lips, the last 
look of dying eyes, looked vacantly into the op- 
posing mirrors. And seeing there a ghost, she 
saw, too, Don Ildefonso lightly flirting away 
those perished pearls with her handkerchief. 
And she knew that she had sold herself, and 
that her price was dust and ashes! 





Promenade Dresses. . 
See illustration on page 744. 

Fig. 1.—Suit of bear’s ear poplin. Under-skirt 
trimmed with three narrow flounces; short over- 
skirt edged with wide black lace, and caught up 
in the back under a basque-ceinture formed of 
two rows of pleats. Close sleeves, with mous- 
quetaire cuff of black lace. High corsage, point- 
ed in the neck. Linen collar and cuffs. Small 
black lace toque, with lavender flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Under-skirt of Mexican blue silk, 
trimmed with India galloon. High corsage and 
sleeves of the same material. Over-skirt of white 
foulard, with cashmere stripes, looped up very 
high with a puff of the same. Sash and bow of 
the same foulard. Corsage of white striped 
foulard, edged with a blue ruche, and open to 
the waist in the front and back. Magistrate 
collar. Puff-coiffure of lace and flowers. 


Evening and Dinner Dresses. 
See illustration on page 744. 

Fig. 1.—White tulle evening dress for young 
lady. Under-skirt trimmed with a flounce and 
three bouillonnés. Over-skirt looped up on each 
side with clusters of roses. Abbé mantle, fas- 
tened with roses in the back alone, and loosely 
caught up on the arm, or can be left flowing. 

Fig. 2.—Dinner dress of blue silk. Under- 
skirt plain and trained; over-skirt, edged with 
a ruche of black silk bound with orange, and 
caught up in the Watteau fashion, very full be- 
hind. The engagcante which holds the folds is 
trimmed with a ruche of black silk, bound with 
orange, with large bows at the sides. The folds 
which depend from the neck are likewise trimmed 
with bows. High corsage and close sleeves. 
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RAILROAD SALOON—TWENTY MINUTES FOR REFRESHMENTS. 
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IMPROMPTU FURNITURE. 


Ww: propose to give a few simple directions 
for furnishing a country residence, or, if 
need be, a spare chamber, so as to look neat and 
pretty, at a small expense when com with 
the high cost ¢ eee Sear a few 
rough but strong packing-boxes, a dozen 

some boards, tacks, etc., and a good 
supply of bright furniture chintz, a wonderful 
amount of useful and really pretty articles may 
be produced. 

‘o begin with a sofa or divan for the parlor : 
Take a long packing-box of the desired dimen- 
sions—say about six fee long, and at least three 
feet wide; height, about a foot and ahalf. If 
one box of this size is not to be had, two shorter 
ones can be fastened together. If casters are to 
be had, let them be put o° ‘he corners, so as to 
have it roll easily when required to be moved. 
Now tack on coarse muslin or bagging over the 
top, letting it be loose, su as to allow for stuff- 
ing. Or, as will be easier, perhaps, to most per- 
sons, spread evenly over the top of the box a 
good layer of straw ; then over that a thick cov- 
ering of cotton, or any other material suitable 
for the purpose, and over all the muslin or bag- 
ging, tacking it down tightly on all sides. Care 
must be taken that there are no hills and hol- 
lows, but that it is stuffed evenly all over. Next 
cover it with chintz, tacking it down smoothly 
and firmly in the same way on to the sides and 
ends. 

When that is done the sides may be covered 
either with a flounce of the chintz, or it may be 
put on plainly, using gimp tacks to nail it alonz 
the top, and having the bottom either hemmed 
or bound with binding. 

Square pillows, stuffed with bran or straw. 
and covered with the same chintz, will form the 
back. For a sofa six feet long three or fom 
pillows will be required. 

Sometimes it is desirable to use the box for 
holding bed-clothes or linen, especially if the 
lounge is to be used as a bed, as the sheets, pil- 
low-cases, etc., which are spread upon it during 
the night, can thus be put out of sight in the 
daytime. This is easily done by putting hinges 
to the lid. It will be best to nail a strip about 
ten inches wide along the side (a part of the lid 
itself may be sawed off for the purpose), and let 
the hinges be put on the edge of it, fitting the 
lid thereto. This will enable you to raise the lid 
at any time without the necessity of removing 
the pillows first. en covering it care must 
be used to let the chintz and muslin both fold 
over on to the under side, so as to allow it to be 
raised. The inside = the box may be covered 
with news pasted on smoothly. 

Fensee botles old suites of damask curtains, 
or who may choose to go to the expense of buy- 
ing more elegant materials and trimmings, can 
have much handsomer looking furniture ; but for 
a summer home or temporary arrangement the 
chintz will be very suitable. 

With the barrels are to be made the most com- 
fortable chairs imaginable. 
The aid of a carpenter’s saw 
will be required to cut them 
into proper shape, and with a 
pencil first mark the outline 
on the barrel; then secure the 
hoops, nailing them near the 

mark on each side before they 
4 are cut. The engraving will 
show the shape required, but 
the back can be varied ac- 
cording to the taste of the 
workman. (See Fig. 1.) 

Casters can now be put on the bottom, or 
turned balls for feet, although it will answer 
very well without either. Next form the seat 
by fastening webbing tightly across the seat, two 
or three strips each way, and then tack on coa 
bagging or muslin all around the top and sides 
of the barrel, and also around the edges of the 
seat. The barrels used may be of various sizes, 
the smaller ones being cut with very low arms, 
for reception-chairs, while the larger ones will 
form luxurious arm-chairs. 

For a toilette-table (Fig. 2) use a barrel with 
a few heavy stones 
in the bottom to 
make it stand 
steady; then place 
upon the top a 
board wide enough 
to extend slightly 
over the edge, and 
rather longer than 
wide; all that is 
needed to complete 
it is to put a flounce 
of the chintz around 
the board¥letting it extend to the floor, finishing 
the top with a scalloped border of the same, or 
with any thing else convenient and appropriate. 
(See Fig. 3.) A white fringed cover for the top 

will look pretty and 
be very suitable and 
serviceable, as it can 
be washed when soil- 
ed. If something 
rather more elegant 
and grand is desired 
it can be had by add- 
ing drapery to the 
above. A narrow 
; strip of board, about 
four feet long and six inches wide, should be 
nailed to the back of the top, so that it will 
stand perpendicularly against the wall. On the 
top of this nail a-semicircular piece of wood ; 
hook may now be driven into the upright piece 
for a looking-glass, and it will look better if the 
latter is large enough to conceal the back en- 
tirely and extend down to the table. (See Fig. 4.) 

Now take two breadths of white wash blonde 
or nice mosquito netting, and cut them long 





Figure 1. 








Fieure 2. 
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hem the other; 
draw it up so as to 
reach exactly around 
the top, and tack it 
on, letting the open- 
ing come precisely in 
the middle. A little 
strip of “ cornice, 
or one formed of 
leather-work, will — 

make a pretty finish; and when this light dra- 
pery is looped up on each side a very ornamental 
table will be the result. 

A wash-stand may be made of another box 
without a lid, set up on its end against the wall, 
having the opening outward. Choose one of 
about the height and dimensions of an ordinary 
wash-stand, and it will add to the convenience 
of the article if a shelf be placed across the in- 
side. Then cover 
it with a flounce of 
the chintz, letting 
it be open down the 
middle, so as to be 
able to set a pitcher 
or slop-jar inside, 
Next take a planed 
board large enough 
to extend about 
three inches be- 
yond the sides of 
the box; have a smooth strip six or eight inch- 
es wide nailed on for a back, and either paint 
the whole white or marble it. With this laid 
on for a top the wash-stand will be complete. 
(See Fig. 5. 

A work-table will be a useful article in the 
sitting-room, and this may be made very con- 
veniently. Procure a nice cheese-box from a 
grocery store, with a lid be- 
longing to a larger sized one, @ 
that will extend one or two jj 
inches beyend the box all 
around; get a piece of board 
either round or eight-sided, 
several inches smaller than 
the box itself, and connect 
them together by a stout 
stick, so that it will be per- 
fectly firm, making the whole 
of the proper height for a 
table. (See Fig. 6.) Place 
casters or turnéd balls on the 
bottom circular piece. Now 








Fieure 5. 





Figure 6. 
line the box and lid by pasting on smoothly either 


paper or chintz. ‘Then cover the outside with 
chintz, having the edges scalloped or pointed, 
and extending below the lower edge of the box. 
The top, or lid, can be cov- 
ered in the same way with a 
pointed strip, to match the Fa 
lower edge, put on so.as to yt 
fall around the sides. 

Next tack a piece of chintz 
to the board at the bottom 
of the table, and then plait 
up the other end, and tack it 
around the top of the centre 
stem, close up under the box. /#@ 
A piece of bordering of some 
kind put around the bottom 
will finish it off neatly, and 
the scalloped edge of the box will conceal the 
fastening at the top. (See Fig. 7.) 

Another variety of these is the hour-glass table, 
formed by joining together two round boards with 
a stout stick between, as seen 
in the cut. (See Fig. 8.) Then 
cover the top with chintz, and 
tack another piece to the edge 
of it, letting the other end be 
tacked in like manner to the 
bottom, the material being long 
enough to hang loosely be- 
tween. A cord and tassel tied 
about the middle gives it the 
shape of an hour-glass, and a 
little fringe around the top, or 
a ruffle of the same, will finish 
it off. (See Fig. 9.) By add- 
ing pockets on the inside of the  Freuse. 
lower half it may be improved, and some are 
made quite ornamental with little circular pock- 
ets drawn up like the hood of 
a cloak hanging down around Z& 
the top. 

Ottomans, foot-stools, etc., 
can easily be made from boxes 
of various sizes, and then, with 
the addition of muslin curtains 
to the windows, the house may 
be pretty comfortably furnished 
without calling in either cabin- 
et-maker or upholsterer. 

A set of corner hanging- “4& 
shelves for books may be made 
by sawing three boards in a tri- 
angular shape, the largest measuring eighteen inch- 
es on the side, the next fifteen, and the smallest 
twelveinches, Havethem made perfectly smooth, 
and then stain them with thin black varnish or 
vandyke brown mixed in turpentine, using extract 
of logwood if a reddish tinge is wanted. Then 
rub them smooth with sand-paper, and ornament 
the edge with leather-work, cone-work, or with 
the burs of the sweet gum tree, which, when 
sawed in half, may be nailed or glued on to cov- 
er the edges. 

Round auger-holes in all three corners of each 
shelf should then be made, and with three strong 
cords or sash-ropes they may be strung together. 
Knots tied under each shelf will keep them in 

lace, and they must be hung 50 as to be entirely 
evel, and with greater space between the two low- 
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Figure 9. 





er than the upper shelves, - A strong iron staple 
driven into the corner of the wall near the ceiling 
will be best to hang them on, and they will hold 
a large number of books or other articles usually 


placed on an etagére. gee 

Single brackets for a corner also look well, to 
hold a clock, ‘lamps, vases, etc. 

Side-wall brackets are easily made in this way : 
if there is a turner within reach you can have a 
round, solid block of wood turned according to 
any pattern drawn on paper. An acorn shape, 
spreading out into a fluted, broad top, looks well. 
It will, of course, be entirely circular, and may 
then be sawn into two equal halves, which, when 
stained, varnished, and hung up, will make a 
pair of very pretty brackets. They will be much 
improved by the addition of leather-work grapes, 
leaves, and flowers around the upper edges to 
look like carved wood. ‘ 





LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 


be alone in a crowd is, they say, the most 

utter solitude; but to be alone where a 
crowd was wont to be—in the familiar haunts 
where friends were used to greet one at every 
turn—is more lonely still. Not so many years 
ago Punch parodied that well-known poem of 
Campbell’s, ‘*‘The Last Man,” and therein de- 
scribed the desolation of a denizen of the Clubs 
left alone in London at the beginning of Sep- 
tember. The tale was so pitifully told that 
one’s heart ached for him. Quite a fortnight 
earlier than usual London is even more desert- 
ed now than it generally is at the end of the 
season. A week ago in Rotten Row, just at 
the fashionable hour for riding, there were lit- 
erally not half a dozen equestrians there; and 
in the afternoon, when I paid a visit to Mar- 
shal & Snelgrove’s, one.of our most fashionable 
linen-drapers, where usually at that hour the 
carriages stand four or six deep, and the shop 
is so full of the beau-monde that you can hardly 
make your way to the different departments, 
having an opportunity the while of studying the 
latest modes as worn by the women of the high- 
est rank and fashion, I could have counted the 
people there. I do not, however, wish to excite 
your pity by allowing you to suppose that I am 
one of the unlucky mortals who have still to en- 
dure the almost unbearable heat of the metropo- 
lis with none of the usual brilliancy which char- 
acterizes it to reconcile one to the infliction. I 
have now winged my flight to the ancient town 
of Norwich, awaiting the meeting of the British 
Association, which is to take place here on the 
19th instant, and will last a whole week. In 
my next letter I shall hope to: give you a full, 
true, and particular account thereof; but before 
I take you quite away from the modern Baby- 
lon, I must gather up my “‘ orts”—an expres- 
sion, by-the-by, peculiar to the good County of 
Norfolk, where I now am—which means that I 
must collect the odds and ends, the stray webs 
of my story, and tell you a little more of our 
London doings. oe 

The Queen, you know, is traveling on the 
Continent as Countess of Kent, and is for a few 
weeks quietly domiciled at Lucerne.. The very 
weak state of her health is the main cause of 
her undertaking this journey; and as people all 
the world over are given to make mountains of, 
mole-hills, the general gossip is, that she is 
worse than is given out, more especially as the 
papers-announce, in a somewhat peculiar phrase- 
ology, that Her Majesty is traveling ‘‘ under the 
care” of Sir James Clark, one of the Queen’s 
favorite physicians, who has a pretty home at 
Bagshot, in Surrey. He was himself very ill 
in the spring. Once or twice on her way to 
Aldershott Her Majesty stopped to inquire after 
his health. . The public press does not admit that 
there is any serious cause for alarm, but the gos- 
sips, which abound every where, do. +s 

Ten days ago I was at a charming ball, given 
by the officers of the Royal Engineers, at the 
Brompton Barracks, Chatham. Prince Arthur, 
the youngest of the Queen’s sons ‘except Prince 
Leopold, is an officer of that body, and danced 
away to his heart’s content the whole evening 
long, and to the great delight of the many young 
ladies among the company whom he honored 
with his hand. He wore the engineer uniform, 
like the rest of the officers present; and, indeed, 
appeared in every way one of them, receiving no 
special mark of deference. He is just eighteen, 
tall, fair, and gentlemanly-looking, bearing a 
most striking resemblance to his eldest brother. 
He not only, it seems, takes part in the gayeties 
and pleasures of his comrades, but in the duties 
of his calling, too; and when, a few days after, 
a sad accident occurred at Chatham, by the 
breaking down of a temporary bridge, whereby 
one man was killed and many wounded, no one 
was more active or prompt in rendering assistance 
than the young Prince. But we will not dwell 
on the doleful side of the royal visit here. The 
mess-room at the balls is turned into the ball- 
room. It is a large square room, with nothing 
particular about it, except portraits of the Queen 
and Prince Consort, and a few distinguished sol- 
diers, and the admirable way in which it is lighted, 
by sun-lights, from the roof. ‘The band of the 
Royal Engineers played from a gallery running 
across the lower end of the room; the side-board 
and the window-sills were crammed with flowers, 
and dancing throughout the evening was well 
kept up. 

Military balls are far more effective than any 
others, because officers are supposed to wear their 
uniforms, the only opportunity their fair friends 
have of seeing them in them, save perhaps at a 
levee, or drawing-room, or at a review, or some- 
thing of that kind, as they do not appear in them 
except on duty, when with their regiments. The 
suppers and the refreshments generally are always 
of a first-rate order, and they could not have been 
lL better than on this occasion, They were served 











in the library, and the corridor leading to it, and 
a kind of impromptu tent made on some adjacent 
leads oy means of flags and tarpaulin, were 
crowded throughout the evening. Supper is al- 
ways partaken of standing. ‘‘ Sit-down” sup- 
a as they are called, are quite old-fashioned. 

rogramines of the dances, which used to be pre- 
sented to each guest on entering the ball-room, 
are not by any means as general as they were in 
England at balls ; but they were used at this one. 
Waltzes, Lancers, and quadrilles follow each 
other in pretty regular succession. One galop 
in an evening is the usual thing now, and that 
the last dance. We used to have as many 
waltzes as galops, but ‘‘ Nous avons changé tout 
cela,” and a very bad change it is, owing, they 
say, to the Prince of Wales's strong passion for 
waltzing. He never stops dancing all the even- 
ing long. 

The present House of Commons is virtually 
defunct. It is prorogued now until the 8th of 
October ; it will then be further prorogued until 
the 9th of November, when the writs will be is- 
sued for the General Elections, and the strife of 
war will have really begun. 

I wended my waf to the House of Lords to 
see the ceremony of the prorogation, but it was 
so tame and dreary an affair that I was scarcely 
repaid for my trouble. The Lords Commission- 
ers—the Lord Chancellor, the Earl of Malmes- 
bury, the Duke of Buckingham, the Duke of 
Beaufort, and the Earl of Devon—appeared in 
the full glory of their scarlet and ermine-bediz- 
ened robes, and listened to the Lord Chancellor 


(Lord Cairns), as he read as commonplace a 


royal speech as could well be. One of the most 
famous of diplomatists tells us that the power of 
speech was given us to conceal our thoughts; 
surely this must be peculiarly applicable to roy- 
al speeches, Besides the Lords Commissioners 
there were present some half dozen peers—scarce~- 
ly more—a few ladies seated on the Opposition 
benches of the Peers’ Chamber, a reporter or two, 
and the Speaker, and perhaps twenty M.P.’s, 
and that was about all save and except the three 
Clerks of the House, very important personages, 
egpecially on this occasion, who appear in silk 
gowns and white wigs, like barristers. In letters 
of this kind one is allowed to skip from subject 
to subject, like bees from flower to flower in pur- 
suit of honey, and if one only manages to furnish 
amusement to her readers she may be forgiven 
a little want of sequence in the narrative, so I 
must tell you that during the late fearful heat 
from which we have been suffering, in one or 
two of the law-courts the bar have been permit- 
ted to doff their wigs for awhile. A sad trifling 
this with the majesty of the law which is not 
likely to become a precedent; for people here 
would lose a great deal of their faith in its in- 
scrutable dictates if it were shorn of any of its 
outward adornments. 

But 7 @ nos t The Clerks of the 
House of Lords took a prominent part in the 
day’s performance when Parliament was pro- 
rogued, because previous to the prorogation the 
royal assent was given to several bills—over a 
hundred, in fact. A pile of these said bills are 
placed before one Clerk, who hands them to an- 
other, who bows first to the Lords Commission- 
ers, and then turning toward the bar of the House, 
where the representatives of the House of Com- 
mons are stationed, declares the royal assent in 
one of the three following forms, according to 
the nature~of the bill: ‘“‘ Za Reine le veut ;” 
“* Soit fait comme il est desiré ;” or ‘‘ La Reine 
accepte la bienveillance et remercie ses bons su- 
jets.” ‘The formal reading of the royal speech 
concluded the proceedings, and after a few words 
of farewell the Palace of Westminster—at least 
that part of it usually occupied by the third and 
fourth estates of the realm—was left in the pos- 
session of servants, and under the protection of 
brown Holland. 

I have been a very frequent visitor to the La- 
dies’ Gallery of the House of Commons this sea- 
son, and the heat I have had to endure in conse- 
quence is better imagined than described. This 
Ladies’ Gallery goes often enough by the name of 
the ‘‘ Black Hole of Calcutta.” It has always been 
the fashion to grumble at and abuse the accom- 
modation provided for the fair sex here, but, con- 
sidering all things, it really is not so bad, espe- 
cially when coupled with the fact that the M.P.’s 
themselves can not possibly all find places on a 
full night, even when they betake themselves to 
the galleries on either side of the building. The 
evil of this has been so apparent of late, and so 
keenly felt, that it has been seriously canvassed 
to rebuild the Commons Chamber altogether. 
Rather extravagant this, considering how recent- 
ly it has been completed, and at what an enor- 
mous cost. I do not know whether this Com- 
mons Chamber generally is familiar tomy read- 
ers, but, for the benefit of those who may be ig- 
norant on the subject, Iwill describe it. The 
floor of the House is pied—first and fore- 
most—by the table, which plays a prominent 
part in the proceedings. this are books, 
papers, etc. Various papers and petitions have 
technically to be ‘‘laid on the table of the House. 
To fulfill the form they are not, however, liter- 
ally “laid on,” but dropped into a receptacle on 
purpose for them underneath. At the further 
end of this table rests the Mace, that is, when 
the Speaker is in the Chair; when the House 
goes into Committee it is removed and placed 
beneath the table. On Lord Charles Russell, 
brother of Earl Russell, who is Serjeant-at-Arms, 
the duty devolves of removing it. He —. 
appears in a black Court dress, bag-wig, swore, 
breeches, and silk stockings complete. His lord- 
ship is elderly, tall, and very thin, and his long, 
lean figure traversing the length of the Heuse, 
from his own particular seat not far from the door, 
to the table, a proceeding which often occurs 
many times in an evening, is a familiar sight to 
the M.P.’s. In a chair of state, at the top of 
the table, in his black gown and white wig, sits 
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the Speaker; in front of him are the clerks of 
the House. The rest of the House is filled with 
leather-covered benches, some running length- 
wise down the chamber, others (the lower ones) 
cross-way. ‘Those on the right of the Speaker 
are occupied by the Ministry and their support- 
ers; those on the left by the oop and its 
partisans, The cross-way benches are supposed 
to be appropriated by the Independent members. 
Up against the wall, by the door, are other cross- 
way seats for peers and illustrious visitors. In 
the end gallery, over the doorway, are the Speak- 
er’s and Strangers’ Galleries. Those on each side 
belong to the members, while the reporters occu- 
py the front row of the gallery before the Speak- 
er’s chair, and behind them comes the brass lat- 
tice-work through which the ladies—unseen them- 
selves—are supposed to be silent spectators of the 
proceedi There are three rooms for the use 
of the fair sex filled with chairs, each supposed 
to hold about twenty, until quite recently the 
chairs were replaced by large unwieldy benches, 
which took up more room and supplied less seats. 
An attendant is there specially to see to the 
wants and requirements ef the occupants, and 
ices, fruits, etc., can be had if wanted. Alto- 
gether, womankind is not so badly treated here 
as it might be. The whole character of the 
building is richly decorated Gothic, and the or- 
namentation is exquisitely carried out. The 
painted windows on either side contain the arms 
of various cities and boroughs, the ventilation 
and the lighting is on the most approved princi- 
ples, but it is in no way so gorgeous in its de- 
tails as the House of Lords, this being more 
adapted to business. 

My budget of news of people and things is 
small, In parts of England they are getting the 
harvest in by moonlight—the nights are so bright, 
the days so hot. The wheat harvest has been, 
and is, particularly rich; barley and turnips bad 
—the latter very bad. 

Mr. John Douglas Cook, editor of the Satur- 
day Review, died at the Albany this week. ‘‘ Le 
ror est mort—vive le roi!” Every body is ask- 
ing who is to reign in his stead. Adah Menken, 
the actress, who made her fame here in Mazep- 
pa, has lately died in Paris of rapid consump- 
tion. Her life reads like a romance—a romance 
of which some pages had best be omitted. Ac- 
cording to her own request two words alone are 
to appear on her tombstone, ‘‘ Thou knowest.” 
Mrs. Lincoln is coming to visit the Queen here, 
which is rather your news than ours. Fashion 
books now are only filled with traveling cos- 
tumes. The newest things of this kind are the 
water-proof suits, consisting of a short skirt and 
jacket, trimmed with braid, and sold for thirty 
shillings.. They are made, of course, of the wa- 
ter-proof tweed, like the cloaks for which, with 
us, the good town of Shrewsbury is so famous. 

ARDERN Ho.” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


N abundance of Cg water is a eae in 

hot weather, and the inhabitants of New 
York city enjoy this luxury. The bow con- 
sumes, on the average, 60,000,000 gallons a 
day, and seldom does any one stop to consider 
what distress would follow should the supply 
fail. We fancy the Croton River, with its tribu- 
taries, an exhaustless source, and that the Cro- 
ton Lake, and our other three Reservoirs, con- 
tain an unlimited amount of water. It is very 
true that the capacity of the Lake is about 
500,000,000 gallons, and that the Reservoir on 
Murray Hill, and those in the Central Park, 
are together capable of holding something like 
1,199,888,145 gallons, which seems a good deal 
in figures. But in some dry seasons in years 
pene only about half as much water has flowed 
nto these reservoirs each day as has been con- 
sumed by the city in the same time. A serious 
calamity by result from any long continued 
drought. Consequently, about two years ago, a 
new Croton reservoir was commenced in Kent 
Township, Putnam County. The work seems 
to have progressed slowly, and as yet the dam 
of masonry-work necessary to secure an extra 
supply of water is not finished. This dam is to 
be 58 feet in height above the bed of the stream, 
and 650 feet long. The reservoir will be _. 
lar in shape, its extreme 1 h being 11, 
feet; its extreme width, 2300 feet; its average 
depth, 25 feet; its area, 300 acres; and its ca- 
pacity, 2,400,000,000 lons. This new reser- 
voir, being filled by the early spring rains, can 
be made useful in any dry season by supplying 
the Croton Lake with water. 





Of the 1200 oe of Oberlin College, 250 
have graduated from the Theological Depart- 
ment, 460 gentlemen and 90 ladies from the Clas- 
sical Course, and 434 from the Ladies’ Course. 
A large number, both of ladies and gentlemen, 
have assumed positions of special responsibility 
and honorable distinction.: 





A lady has bee appointed Professor of En- 
lish Literature in Rutger’s College in this city. 
he is from Brooklyn, and danghter of the Rev. 

Dr. T. J. Conant, the well-known Biblical scholar 
and translator. She is said to have excellent 
qualifications for the position. : 


Chi has thrée prominent public parks— 
Union Park, Dearborn Park, and Lincoln Park. 
The latter, about forty or fifty acres in extent 
extends along the lake-shore in the northern pa 
of the city, and is laid out in a very artistic man- 
ner. It is a sort of Central Park in miniature, 
and on Saturday afternoons a band discourses 
popular music. 








A mammoth hotel is to be built on a spot 
in the White Mountains known as the Giant's 
Grave, from which a fine view of the whole 
mountain - e-can be obtained.—A young 
lady—name not known—at the White Mount- 
ains, has fallen—in love with a guide:—The he- 
gira has commenced, and rooms at Saratoga can 
soon be obtained ‘at a more moderate price. 
The perfumed gloves “for bets” which have 
been offered for sale in that village will be at 
a discount.— Guests at the Catskill Mountain 


House are still or oo immensely. 
They have not been altogether idle during the 
season either, as the rocks, embellished with 
hundreds of names, in various fanciful styles of 
foal Hoy will testify.—October is a delight- 
ful month in which to visit Lake George; and 
the Fort William Henry Hotel enjoys the repu- 
tation of setting one of the “ best tables’’ of the 
season.—Some of the Newport trunks are ready 
to return home. Being too large for the doors, 
el stand on the lawn in front of. the Ocean 
use. 





Three or four years a young lady in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, declined pt sates of marriage 
from a young gentleman who has recently died. 
She has received notice from the young man’s 
administrator that all his property, amounting 
in value to about $20,000, is bequeathed to her. 


According to statements made by his son 
Francis, Victor Hugo is now finishing a ro- 
mance in four volumes, the scene of which is 
laid in England, near the commencement of the 
eighteenth century. The title is not yet determ- 
ined on, two having suggested themselves to 
the author’s mind. The first is L’ Homme qui 
Rit (the man who laughs). The second is fur 
Ordre du Roi ry order of the King). The re- 
sult of Victor Hugo’s deliberations on this point 
will soon be known. The few who have seen 
something of this promised work predict for it 
a success similar to that of Les Miserables. 





Alphonse Gouffé, head pastry-cook to Queen 
Victoria, has translated and adapted for English 
use a new cookery book, written by Jules 
Gouffé, chef de cuisine of the Paris Jockey Club. 
It is scarcely adapted for common use, however, 
since the London price is two guineas for each 
copy. It has over one hundred and sixty wood- 
cuts, and some of its illustrations are large 
chromo-lithographs. Extracts from this work, 
which is acknowledged a first-class authority in 
culinary matters, have appeared in the Bazar. 


e ees 

“The Moonstone,’’ which was published as a 
serial in Harper's Weekly, and has now been 
issued in regular book-form, is a story of ab- 
sorbing interest, as, indeed, are all of Wilkie 
Collins’s works. ‘‘The Moonstone’’ has also 
been published in London; but the price of the 
English edition is a guinea and a half, while the 
American edition costs only a dollar and a half. 
The latter also has many original engravings of 
very high merit. 


A singular accident recently occurred at Fon- 
tainebleau, which might have proved a very se- 
rious one. The ‘‘ Chinese saloon’’ was a favorite 
resort of the imperial pair, and here one morn- 
ing they had been closeted, writing letters with 
ink out of the marvelous Chinese inkstand, on 
the table beneath the great chandelier. They 
had only reached the threshold, in retiring from 
the room, when the monster chandelier fell with 
a tremendous crash, smashed the table, pulver- 
ized the inkstand, and half buried itself in the 
floor. The Empress did not faint, but it is said 
she has been more serious ever since, and more 
on. bent on making pilgrimage to the Holy 

ity. 





A sarcastic writer says that ‘‘ the British made 
a mistake in abolishing the law that compelled 
the widow to burn herself with the remains of 
her husband. If such a rule were applied here, 
the ladies would take better care of their hus- 
bands’ health.” 





A wonderful story is told of a native of Switz- 
erland, who, at the age of sixty-six, had arrived 
at an astonishing degree of perfection in reckon- 
ing time by an internal movement. He was, in 
fact, a living clock. In his youth he was accus- 
tomed to pay great attention to the ringing of 
bells and vibrations of pendulums, and by de- 
grees he acquired the power of counting a suc- 
cession of intervals exactly equal to those which 
the vibrations of the sound produced. His ac- 
curacy in indicating the lapse of time has been 
proved by many experiments. His own account 
of his power is as follows: “‘I have acquired 
by imitation, labor, and patience, a movemen’ 
which neither thought, nor labor, nor any thing 
can stop. It is similar to that of a pendulum, 
which, at each moment of going and returning. 
gives me the space of three seconds, so that 
twenty of them make a minute; and these I add 
to others continually.” 





MISS BURDETT-COUTTS. 


E give on page 749 the portrait of one of 

the wealthiest women and most earnest 

philanthropists of the time, the well-known Miss 
Angela Georgiana Burdett-Coutts. 

Miss Burdett-Coutts was born April 25, 1814. 
She was the youngest daughter of Sir Francis 
Burdett, a distinguished politician and member 
of parliament. Her mother, Lady Burdett, was 
the daughter of the famous banker, Coutts, who 
was world-renowned for his immense wealth. 
The Burdetts are a very old family—Miss Bur- 
dett-Coutts’s brother, Sir Robert Burdett, being 
the sixth baronet. She has two sisters living ; 
Susannah, married in 1830 to John Bettesworth 
Trevanion, Esq., and Clara Maria, married in 
1830 to the Rev. James Drummond Money. 
Her ther, Coutts the banker, had mar- 
ried Miss Mellon, the celebrated actress. On 
the death of Mr. Coutts, his widow had married 
the Duke of St. Alban’s. Her first husband had 
left her the whole of his fortune, and there seem- 
ed but little chance of any of his grandchildren 
ever participating in his wealth. However, the 
Duchess was too kind-hearted to be capable of 
any thing like injustice, and as she no chil- 
dren of her own, she resolved that the grand- 
daughter, who, we believe, had passed much of 
her time with her, should enjoy the whole of her 
grandfather’s fortune, on condition that she 
should assume the name and arms of Coutts. 
Accordingly, in 1837, on the death of the Duch- 
ess of St. Alban’s, Miss Burdett became known 
as Miss Burdett-Coutts. 

Miss Burdett-Coutts’s vast wealth has been em- 
ployed for the good of her fellow-creatures ; and 

in no direction has her sympathies been so fully 
| and practically expressed as in favor of the poor 





“proffer unskilled assistance. 





and unfortunate of her own sex. By her exer- 
tions the teaching of sewing and other house- 
hold occupations was introduced into the girls’ 
public school, from which they had before been 
excluded. For the fallen she provided a shelter 
and means of reform at a small establishment 
near Shepherd’s Bush, which existed for seven 
years, and one half of whose inmates became 
happy and prosperous residents of the British 
colonies. Again, in Spitalfields, a mass of des- 
titution, Miss Coutts founded a sewing-school 
where adult women are not only taught, but 
fed and provided with work, and from which 
nurses are sent to the sick, and outfits are dis- 
tributed to servants and warm clothing to des- 
titute women. One of the plague-spots of Lon- 
don was purchased by her, and on the large 
area of squalor and wretchedness she founded a 
large pile of magnificent model dwellings, con- 
sisting of separate tenements let at rents ranging 
from 50 cents to $1 25 per week, to upward of 
three hundred families; close by which she reared 
a market, church, and mission-school. Her last 
work in the way of model dwellings has been the 
erection of a village for her work-people, near 
her residence, Holly Lodge, Highgate. The 
beautiful drinking-fountain, erected by her at a 
cost of £5000, in. Victoria Park, is one of the 
ornaments of London. 

Miss Coutts’s purse is constantly open to every 
good work. She has endowed, at an outlay of 
£50,000, the three colonial bishoprics of Ade- 
laide, Cape Town, and British Columbia; built 
and endowed numerous churches and schools, 
and aided large numbers of the poor to seek their 
fortunes in other lands. ‘The amount of her pri- 
vate charities it is impossible to estimate. She 
is a liberal patroness of the arts, and is herself 
an accomplished artist. ‘To her own order, to 
the titled and the wealthy, Miss Coutts sets a 
noble example, and we rejoice to think that her 
example has not been in vain. Her friends are 
the purest and truest of her sex; Florence Night- 
ingale is one of them, the widowed Queen an- 
other. Need we say more? 











THE RELIC VENDOR. 


[From a Painter’s Note-Boot.] 


NE summer I was seated on the diligence 
oft my way to Quimper, one of the most im- 
portant towns of Brittany. It had rained over- 
night, and the roads were very muddy. It helped 
us little that the morning broke in dazzling splen- 
dor over the forests, the green hills, and the 
swampy lowlands ; we made our way forward but 
slowly in spite of the cracking of the whip and 
the fantastic oaths of the driver. At last the 
diligence stood still, having gracefully courtesied 
itself into a ditch near a desolate hillock. ‘The 
lash and oaths were alike in vain. The horses 
refused to move from the spot, and when at 
last, urged by repeated blows, they made a sud- 
den jerk, two of the wheels broke. The break- 
ing down of a diligence in France is in itself too 
unimportant an affair to be worthy of notice, 
were I not indebted to this detention for a beau- 
tiful sketch for my port-folio, as well as for the 
relation of a sad history in real life. 

I preferred seeking out the next village to fol- 
lowing the example of the remainder of the pas- 
sengers, and staying to make useless efforts and 
I took my cane and 
sketch-book out of the coach, and walked briskly 
toward the next little place, over the wretched 
cottages of which arose the high towers and 
battlements of an old gray castle. The cot- 
tages were poorer than I had previously noticed 
in Brittany; the castle appeared uninhabited 
and dilapidated. The highway passed through 
the court-yard. 

I passed through the half-ruined porch-door. 
The upper portion of the castle was almost en- 
tirely in ruins. Through the broken window- 
panes I could see the heavy tapestry hanging in 
shreds from the cracked walls. The lower rooms 
between the stable and the hall alone showed any 
signs-of human life, and those who had sought a 
shelter here were plainly very poor. The space 
was divided into rooms by means of board parti- 
tions. Threadbare clothes were hanging to dry 
over the proud coat of arms at the entrance; a 
dilapidated hat crowned the single half-broken 
statue which yet remained, and children were 
playing in the court-yard among swine and 
cackling hens, Only on one side of the castle, 
where a small door led to what had once been 
a garden, did there seem to be an attempt at 
neatness, for some plants stood by the little win- 
dow, and carefully-trained ivy was creeping up 
the walls. 

I went through the Gothic doorway upon a 
dilapidated gallery, from the parapet of which 
the eye took in the neglected garden and a des- 
olate landscape of barren hillocks, relieved only 
by a stretch of wood-land in the distance. 

At the end of the gallery, a few steps lower 
down, was a small, airy wooden shed, used as 
a tavern, as the table and chairs before the door, 
as well as the sign, sufficiently indicated. I re- 
solved to remain here while waiting for the dili- 
gence. I sat down at the table, and was soon 
sipping a glass of miserable wine which the good- 
natured host had brought me. While I was con- 
templating the contrast between the present deso- 
lation and the former magnificence of the castle, 
& new picture presented itself. Two young girls, 
the noble features of one of whom I especially re- 
marked, had stepped out of the door on the gal- 
lery, and were leaning over the parapet talking 
gayly. They were dressed in the picturesque 
costume of the country, with caps trimmed with 
lace, and neatly fitting bodices and dresses of dif- 
ferent colors ; while the paleness of their counte- 
nances was set off by their glossy black hair and 
their coral lips. They appeared to be waiting for 
some one. 

I soon discovered a pilgrim who was toilsome- 





ly making his way over the stony hills towara 
the castle. A few moments later he was stand- 
ing before the two girls. I perceived that the 
pilgrim, a member of some spiritual brotherhood, 
was blind. The poor sightless friar was led by 
a faithful dog, round whose neck a string was 
passed, with the other end fastened to the pil- 
grim’s crucifix. His countenance and his finely- 
cut features betrayed the nobility of his origin ; 
but he was pale and sickly, and seemed to be 
suffering. Around his neck was suspended a 
relic-box, containing a wax image of the Virgin 
and Child. ‘There may also have been a relic of 
some saint, a shred of clothing, or a handful of 
holy earth, for the two girls, who bowed their 
heads in pious simplicity, seemingly overawed by 
the sacred relics before them. I was so delight- 
ed with the scene, the effect of which was height- 
ened by the peculiar light reflected in the gal- 
leries, that I immediately seized my brush to 
make the sketch, which I afterward finished. 
As I was thus employed the host stepped up, and 
watched me curiously. 

“Do you know whom you are sketching 
there?” he asked. ‘‘ That is our honored lord, 
the possessor of the old castle which you see be- 
fore you?” 

I looked at him in astonishment. 

‘*Yes, it is a sad history. It is now twenty 
years ago. Our young lord used to spend a few 
weeks here every year on account of the curiosi- 
ties, for the castle was already almost uninhabit- 
able. It was said that he was interested in a 
young girl here. He was a good, kind master, 
and we were always glad when he came. What 
was our terror when he was found one evening 
at the edge of the forest yonder unconscious, and 
with his eyes torn out. He soon regained his 
senses, but refused to tell any particulars of the 
outrage. When partially recovered he went 
away from here, blind. No one discovered who 
had perpetrated the horrible deed. A year aft- 
er he returned as you see him to-day. He gave 
his property to the poor, and wandered around 
the counjry as relic vendor for a cloister. He 
comes here every year at this time, and remains 
a few days. Every day he prays at his mo- 
ther’s grave; on Sunday he preaches in the old 
chapel. His sermons work wonders, and the 
people honor him as a saint. He sleeps in a 
lonely corner of the castle.” 

I had no more time to inquire into the partic- 
ulars of the peculiar circumstances connected 
with the pilgrim. The diligence was ready to 
start, and it was importaft that I should reach 
Quimper that day. But as I was climbing to 
my seat, I cried to the host who had followed 
me that I should visit him on my return. 

Having completed my business in Quimper, I 
sent my baggage ahead and walked across to the 
old castle which had so interested me on my 
journey hither. As I caught sight of the old 
battlements of Quinbras—as the castle is called 
—I caught the clear tones of a bell that rang out 
distinctly through the morning air. The distant 
forest was hidden with fog, the dew shimmered 
on the highway, and the stones and grass at 
either side ; but the walls and battlements, lighted 
by the morning sun, stood out in relief against 
the sky. The bell ceased.as I reached the spot. 
The old host came forward and said, with a 
friendly greeting: 

“It is well that you sketched our lord when you 
did ; to-day it would have been too late. He has 
gone to his everlasting rest.” 

‘* How was it that death overtook him so sud- 
denly ?” I interrupted. 

‘*On the very first day that he came here, the 
day you saw him, he complained of feeling ill. 
We thought it was only a slight indisposition, 
but in the same night Claudine knocked at 
my door and begged me to go over, as he con- 
tinued to grow worse. Claudine is the youngest 
of the two girls you saw here, and the pilgrim 
was at her house. We both prayed for him de- 
voutly. When morning came we stood by his 
couch ignorant what to do; when suddenly a 
suggestion came to me from above. ‘Claudine,’ 
I said, ‘what if you should go for your father? 
he is acquainted with healing herbs.’ ‘My father,’ 
answered the girl, ‘avoids men, and has lived for 
years alone in the forest, but I will go to him.’ 
When she returned he was with her; but what 
a sight I witnessed! Scarcely had he caught 
sight of the sick man, who lay as if in a deep 
sleep, when he sank on his knees as if struck by 
lightning, and burst into tears, muttering unin- 
telligible words. As the sick man heard them, 
he raised himself up on the couch like a ghost 
—I shall never forget the sight—spasmodically 
stretched his arm in the direction whence came 
the voice, and then sunk back upon the bed. 
What occurred afterward I did not witness; but 
Claudine told me, under a promise of secrecy, 
that it was her father who, moved by jealousy, 
had, with two other men since dead, attacked 
the Count, and put out his eyes. Claudine’s fa- 
ther threw himself, moaning, on the pilgrim’s 
couch, and prayed for forgiveness. The blind man 
raised himself up for an instant, laid his hands 
in blessing on the head of Claudine and her fa- 
ther, while his countenance shone with a holy 
light, and passed to the dwelling of the angels.” 

I followed the host into the old, crumbling 
chapel. ‘The fresh morning light and air played 
over the desolate place, while the trees stretched 
their branches in greeting through the ruined 
windows. A fresh grave had been made among 
the broken grave-stones; and a tablet pointed out 
the resting-place of the noble Count Gaétan de 
Under this earth lay the last branch of 
this noble house; perhaps the noblest of all, for 
he had overcome grief, and, dying, had blessed 
the enemy who had robbed him of the light and 
the joy of his life. 

I gladly took the relic-box, and, often when 
overcome with sadness, I open the little door 
and think of him whose consolation it had been 
through a joyless lifes 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


THE QUEEN AND “VICKY” AT 
THE HIGHLAND COTTAGE. 


HE accompanying graphic illustration por- 
trays the visit paid by Queen Victoria and 
the Princess Royal, now Victoria of Prussia, to 
the aged Highland widow, past fourscore, which 
all will remémber who have read that touching 
idyl of royal domestic life, ‘‘Our Life in the 
Highlands.” The young Princess had “just 
pledged her hand to the Crown-Prince of Prus- 
sia, and the Queen herself announced the ap- 
proaching event to Widow Symons. The old 
woman straightened herself up, bent almost 
double as she was, and stretching out her hand 
toward Vicky, in an attitude of benediction, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ May the Lord be a guide to ye in 
your future, and may every happiness attend 
ye!” For some time after the marriage, as it 
will be remembered, grave doubts were enter- 
tained as to the fulfillment of this blessing; the 
air was full of rumors about the unhappiness of 
the bride and the harshness of the bridegroom ; 
and it was generally believed that this was one 
of the matches not made in heaven. ‘The ori- 
gin and relative truth of this gossip, with many 
other interesting facts, will be learned from the ac- 
conipanying article on Victoria of Prussia, which 
gives a succinct narrative of the later history of 
the young Princess, perhaps the most talented of 
the royal family of England, 


VICTORIA OF PRUSSIA. 


HOSE who, during the summer months, visit 
Babelsberg, the delightful country seat of the 
royal family of Prussia, and the only truly beau- 
tiful spot in the sandy plains of Brandenburg, 
will be especially charmed with the noble ave- 
nues extending from the two wings of the pala- 
tial villa toward the park.’ If they saunter up 
and down the western avenue, between five and 
six in the afternoon, they will be likely to notice 
there a lady, apparently twenty-eight or thirty : ar 
years of age, below the medium height, neither MISS BURDETT COUTTS.—[Szx Page 747.) 
very slender nor inclined to embonpoint, and 
dressed in a tasteful, though simple and unas- | by two little boys, the elder of whom bears a | regularity, her head is not very shapely, her 
suming, manner, ‘This lady, who leads a little | striking resemblance to her, is by no means | mouth seems somewhat too large, and her com- 
girl by the hand, and is, besides, accompanied | beautiful, nor even pretty; her features lack | plexion looks slightly faded; but her face is 
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lit up with so marked an expression of kind- 
heartedness, there is so much genial sunshine in 
her bright eyes, and, withal, such an air of dis- 
tinction about her, that strangers who meet her 
there for the first time will be much struck with 
her appearance, and, even without knowing her, 
think she must be a good and remarkable wo- 
man. 

This favorable impression is certain to be con- 
firmed and enhanced when they see a gentleman, 
in the prime of life, and evidently enjoying the 
best of health, tall, strong, and active, with a 
pleasant, bearded face, and dressed in the uni-~ 
form of a superior officer of the Prussian army, 
entering the avenue from the side of the Pots- 
dam highway, and advancing with a quick step 
toward the lady, who has evidently been awaiting 
him, and who, as soon as she catches sight of 
him, accelerates her gait, while the boys run to 
meet the officer. When they meet, the sunshine 
in the lady’s face has become still sunnier, and 
she looks with an expression of great tenderness 
into the good-natured face of the handsome of- 
ficer, who shakes hands with her, or, still oftener, 
gives her a kiss, draws her arm into his own, and 
takes the little girl by the hand; and then the 
happy couple, smiling, chatting, and laughing, 
walk back to the villa. 

The stranger who has witnessed this meeting, 
as it may be witnessed at the aforesaid place and 
hour nearly every afternoon in June, July, and 
August, will, in all probability, turn to some 
passer-by and inquire who the lady and gentle- 
man may be. The reply will be, ‘* Why, that is 
our little Crown-Princess Victoria and her hus- 
band!” While the stranger may still be some- 
what surprised, as he is very apt to be, that this 
pleasant little woman with the sunny face should 
be no other than the second lady in the 
and destined to occupy before long the roy 
throne of Prussia, and, perhaps, to wear the still 
prouder imperial diadem of Germany, he will find 
his interlocutor, no matter to what class of so- 
ciety he may belong, rather talkative about the 
merits of the ‘litthke Crown-Princess.” ‘The 
Germans generally, when conversing about their 
princes, do not speak of them in very flattering 
terms; and those who are acquainted with most 
of these distinguished persons can not blame 
their subjects for alluding to them in such a dis- 
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paraging manner. But, whether noblemen or 
peasants, the Prussians of to-day will with one ac- 
cord bestow the most enthusiastic praise on their 
Crown-Princess ; and it is now already predicted 
by every body I to the good and beauti- 
ful Louisa, she be the most popular queen 
that ever sat on the throne of Prussia. Hun- 
dreds of anecdotes are told about her great pop- 
ularity. She herself is fond of relating what an 
old peasant-woman said to her several years ago 
in a village near Culm, where she and the Crown- 
Prince were waiting for relay-horses, and whiled 
away their time by chatting with the villagers. 
An old woman asked the Crown-Prince who 
they were. ‘I am the son of your King,” he 
replied, “‘and this is my wife.” ‘*Oh,” ex- 
claimed the old woman, her eyes brightening 
up, ‘‘this, then, is the young lady of whom ev- 
ery body speaks so well!” In the most radical 
circles of democratic Berlin, where the King is 
sneered at as a prejudiced old fool, and the 
Queen derided as a blue-stocking, praise is lav- 
ished on the Crown-Princess; and Count Bis- 
marck has been insisting for eighteen months 
past that the best way of putting an end to the 
disaffection still prevailing in Hanover would be 
to send Victoria to the ex-capital of George the 
Fifth, and have her reside in the deserted palace 
on the banks of the Leine, which, as a near rel- 
ative of the dethroned King, she has thus far 
steadily refused to do, although the great Prem- 
ier has time and again assured her that she could 
and would win over the disaffected Hanoverians. 

If her popularity nearly equals that of the la- 
mented Louisa, she is certainly not a prey to 
sufferings, such as hurried the beautiful mother 
of the present King to a premature grave, On 
the contrary, Victoria herself said, not many 
months ago, that she was the happiest woman 
in Prussia. It was on the last but one birthday 
of her husband. The royal family, including the 
young Grand-duchess of Baden and her children, 
was assembled in the King’s parlor at Sans-Souci, 
and playing at ‘‘ Questions and Answers.” Some- 
body had written on a piece of paper, ‘‘ Who is 
the happiest woman in Prussia?” And it was 
Victoria's turn to answer. ‘‘ You may think me 
very egotistical, or very silly,” she said, smilingly ; 
**but, if I am to tell the truth, I must say that I 
believe I am the happiest woman in Prussia!” 
‘The warm-hearted, impetuous old King hastened 
to her, and kissed her. tenderly, exclaiming, 
** Brav, mein Tochterchen, brav !” 

Now, will it be believed that this little princess, 
who calls herself the happiest woman in Prussia, 
who will soon wear a dazzling diadem, who is 
idolized by her husband and nearly her whole 
family, and whose name is mentioned with re- 
spect and affection by every member of a people 
until very recently not noted for great attach- 
ment to its dynasty, during the first ten or twelve 
months of her wedded life deemed herself a very 
unhappy creature, and bewailed the day when she 
had consented to become the wife of Prince Fred- 
erick William? And yet it is but too true, and 
to those who saw and observed her in the first 
time after her arrival in Prassia, the change which 
she has undergone since then must seem well- 
nigh miraculous, 

She first set foot on Prussian soil at a time 
when both the court and the people were in a 
gloomy and depressed state of mind. The King, 
a prey to incurable mental and bodily disease, 
was stretched on a bed of suffering, from which 
he was never to rise again, so that the royal 
family led a very retired life, and no festivities 
took place at court. ‘The ambitious Queen Eliz- 
abeth, who saw the sceptre slipping from her 
hands, and the star of her hated sister-in-law 
Augusta in the ascendant, received young Victo- 
ria coldly, and, as soon as she had withdrawn, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ I think I shall not like her”—a pre- 
diction which has since been verified to the fullest 
extent; for of the few adversaries whom the 
Princess has, the Queen-Dowager is the most 
prominent. The Princess (now Queen) Au- 
gusta, Victoria’s mother-in-law, a kind-hearted 
lady, but generally in feeble health, disliked Ber- 
lin, whose air did not agree with her, and where 
she had always been slighted and neglected, and 
returned at once to her quiet retreat at Coblentz. 
She had, moreover, entertained from the very 
first the belief that she and her little daughter-in- 
law would not harmonize very well—an appre- 
hension which time has proved to be entirely 
groundless. The other princesses, who had 
hitherto always sided with Queen Elizabeth, and 
who were naturally cold-hearted and indifferent, 
manifested very little kindness toward their new 
relative. Besides, little discrimination had been 
displayed in the selection of Victoria’s ladies of 
honor. A stiff old mistress of ceremonies tor- 
mented her at nearly every step she made, and 
her younger companions were remarkable for 
nothing but their haughtiness and aristocratic 
descent. ‘Thus every thing was calculated to 
chill her warm little heart. The keen-eyed 
Princess had also noticed very well that the roy- 
al family was any thing but popular. The faults 
which her father-in-law had committed in 1848 
and 1849 were not yet forgotten, and the people 
generally treated him with reserve and distrust. 
The Berlinese, who never are very enthusiastic, 
received her quite well under the circumstances ; 
but she felt that there was a-marked contrast be- 
tween her reception and that with which the royal 
family used to meet at the hands of the people of 
England. In the midst of a country which at 
bottom is nothing but an endless sandy plain, she 
longed for the hills of Balmoral, the y hite cliffs 
and blue waves of Wight, and the gardens and 
halls of Windsor Castle. The home-sickness 
which seized her was still aggravated by the 
morbid belief which constantly haunted her, that 
her husband was cold-hearted and cared nothing 
about her, Her beau ideal of a husband was her 
father, Prince Albert; and Prince Frederick Will- 
iam, in whom Queen Victoria had erroneously 
believed to recognize the best qualities of her own 





consort, was so unlike her father! He treated 
her with a sort of chivalrous reserve, which she 
took for coldness, when it was nothing but his 
respectful admiration for her intellectual supe- 
riority. Yes, it was the young husband who 
looked up to his English wife, and although he 
was certainly well educated, the accomplishments 
of the brilliant young creature dazzled him and 
filled him with something like ee Shy- 
ness, moreover, was at time one of his prom- 
inent traits ; it was engendered chiefly by the per- 
sistency with which he had thus far been kept in 
the back-ground, and has since then, owing, above 
all, to the happy influence exercised over him by 
his wife, entirely worn off. But at’that time her 
home-sick eyes did not see what was the matter, 
and she arrived at the conclusion that her hus- 
band did not love her, and that of all unhappy 
little princesses she was the unhappiest. Tears, 
sighs, complaints—all of which the young Prince 
vainly tried to stop—were the consequence. The 
scandal-mongers at court hailed this state of af- 
fairs as a very sweet morsel for their tongues, and, 
as usual, distorted every thing in the most shame- 
ful manner. Some said the Princess had in En- 
gland already fallen in love with a young British 
officer, for whom she was weeping now; and 
others asserted in the most positive manner that 
the Prince was treating his young wife with shock- 
ing brutality, and had struck her repeatedly. 

. These rumors spread very rapidly, and even 
reached the ears of Victoria’s parents. One day, 
after she had been married for eight or nine 
months, Prince Albert arrived quite unexpected- 
ly at the palace of his son-in-law, who happened 
to be in Magdeburg; and the anxious father had 
a long interview with his daughter. He was not 
long in ascertaining that those rumors were ut- 
terly unfounded, and exhorted her to be good 
and sensible. 

Matters, however, did not mend much until the 
arrival of a very important personage—the Baby 
Peace-Maker ! 

The Crown-Princess gave birth to a prince, and 
it is said that the rapturous joy which her hus- 
band manifested on seeing his son and heir, and 
the tearful tenderness with which he knelt. down 
by her bedside, melted the crust of ice with which 
her morbid apprehensions had surrounded her 
heart, and made the two a truly happy and lov- 
ing couple. To the dismay of the Mistress of 
Ceremonies the Prince established his head-quar- 
ters in his wife’s room, drove the nurses out of 
it, took their task upon himself, slept on the sofa, 
carried the young mother, as soon as she was 
well enough, in his arms into the adjoining room 
—in short, behaved as well as Queen Victoria 
says in her book Prince Albert did on a similar 
oceasion. The Crown-Princess, on her part, was 
supremely happy. She never tired of saying 
pleasant, pretty things to her overjoyed and de- 
voted husband, so that the courtiers said, won- 
deringly, ‘‘Their Royal Highnesses have after 
all fallen in love with one another!” 

So they had indeed. Henceforth they were 
almost inseparable. ‘The Princess now com- 
menced studying her husband’s character, and 
found that he was worthy of her affection and 
respect. Her influence over him soon became 
very marked, and the people say that but for her 
he would have become a very different man from 
what he is now. Above all things, she urged 
him to take a more active and decided part than 
heretofore in the political affairs of the country. 
Happier than her mother-in-law, the Queen, who 
does not share the political views of her royal 
husband, she warmly sympathized with the lib- 
eral tendencies with which she found the Crown- 
Prince imbued. She herself became quite a pol- 
itician, and repeatedly created quite a sensation 
among her relatives by engaging at the royal 
table in a regular political discussion with his 
Majesty the King, who good-naturedly allows 
his ‘* Zéchterchen,” as he is fond of calling her, 
to tell him a great many things which he would 
frown down if uttered by any body else. 

When Bismarck was placed at the head of the 
Prussian cabinet, the Crown-Princess became 
the most determined opponent of his policy. She 
thought that the British system, by which the 
dynasty was kept aloof from the strife of con- 
tending parties, was decidedly preferable to that 
in which the person of the King himself was con- 
stantly involved in political quarrels; and she, 
moreover, considered Bismarck an unsafe and 
even us adviser, Bismarck, on his part, 
rather liked his fair little adversary. ‘‘ She has 
got a head of her own,” he would say, and he 
tried very hard to win her over to his side; but 
all to no purpose. ‘The two have since then 
made peace, and are now on very good terms; 
but that was long afterward, and certainly not at 
the time when Bismarck issued his famous press- 
decree of 1863. Victoria and her husband were 
at that time traveling in East Prussia. When 
the news of the promulgation of the obnoxious 
decree reached them, she urged the Prince to ex- 
press his earnest disapprobation of what Bismarck 
had done, at the first public reception that would 
be given to them. The Crown-Prince did so in 
a speech which he delivered at Kénigsberg, while 
his wife was leaning on his arm, and evidently 
heartily indorsing every word he uttered. When 
the King heard of his son’s speech he exclaimed, 
half angrily, half laughingly, ‘‘ This is of course 
Victoria’s doing; the next thing we shall hear 
will be that she has made a speech herself.” On 
another occasion he called her his ‘‘ little rebel” 
on account of her undisguised sympathies for the 
Liberal cause. It was owing to her courageous 
advice that the Crown-Prince constantly mani- 
fested his sympathies for that cause in the most 
unmistakable manner, and frequently invited the 
leading men of the opposition, who were frowned 
upon by the other members of the royal family, 
to his house and table. At first the Court and 
aristocracy were highly indignant at the course 
pursued by their royal highnesses ; remonstrances 
and rebukes were showered upon them, but as 





they turned a deaf ear to all of them, they were 
finally allowed to do as they pleased. The Crown- 
deny y's pel ridiculed by his — - 

a hen-pecked husband, a ‘‘ booby y 
his restless and ambitious wife,” and especially 
was he derided for frankly acknowledging in some 
of his political speeches that he had consulted his 
wife before delivering them. Now, this acknowl- 
edgment was by no means so silly as his enemies 
pretended, for not only was it well received by 
the le, but it confirmed the impressions 
which had previously already prevailed among 
them as to the lil tendencies of their future 
queen, At the dinner which the king gave to 
the members of the first North German Parlia- 
ment, the Crown-Princess and her husband 
created no little sensation by walking down to 
the seats of the Democratic members, and the 
Princess conversed there principally with repre- 
sentatives whose Republican proclivities were 
well known to her. To Mr. Schultze-Delitzsch, 
the celebrated Democratic leader, whose works 
on Co-operation have obtained a world-wide rep- 
utation, she said that she had studied his books 
with the greatest pleasure and interest, and that 
she herself had built upon his teachings certain 
theories concerning the employment of women, 
which she was very desirous to carry into effect. 

This subject, the profitable employment of wo- 
men, is Victoria’s special hobby; and the extraor- 
dinary energy which she displayed in trying to 
open new and profitable careers to the poor of 
her own sex has done much to endear her to the 
people of Prussia. She it was who brought about 
the organization of the Female Labor Exchange 
in Berlin—an institution which confers untold 
blessings upon the working-women of the capital, 
who consider the Princess their special protect- 
ress, and never mention her name but in terms 
of fervent gratitude. The Princess deserves their 
attachment, too; for she is indefatigable in her 
efforts to alleviate their sufferings. A thousand 
little anecdotes are told about her in this respect. 
One day she was at the large dry-goods store of 
Mr. After making her purchases she 
said to the proprietor of the store, ‘‘ Mr. G——, 
how many clerks do you employ here?” The 
merchant named the number. ‘‘ Why do you 
not employ saleswomen?” she added. ‘The mer- 
chant shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘I like best to 
send my orders to dry-goods stores where female 
clerks are employed,” she said. Mr. G—— took 
the hint. On the first of the following month 
twenty saleswomen were engaged at his store. 

Having read in the newspapers accounts of the 
successes achieved by the sanitary fairs during 
the American war, the Crown-Princess thought 
she would try to avail herself of the same means 
for the benefit of her charitable enterprises. She 
set about it with her usual energy, and astonished 
the court and people of Berlin by the tact with 
which she managed her fairs, and by the hand- 
some sums which she realized thereby. Few of 
those who visited last year’s fair for the benefit 
of the wounded Prussian soldiers, and saw the 
little lady officiating as saleswoman, will forget 
the charming picture which she presented at her 
*¢ mother’s store,” as she called the beautiful tent 
where she sold children’s dresses, shoes, and a 
thousand little articles such as mothers buy for 
the nursery. She secured plenty of customers 
by informing all the wealthy gentlemen of her 
acquaintance that she wished particularly to see 
them at the fair. : 

At the recent fair for the suffering East Prus- 
sians she set certain aristocratic ladies a very 
salutary example under the following circum- 
stances. It was on the eve of the day on 
which the fair was to be opened. When the 
Crown-Princess arrived in one of the halls she 
found there some twenty ladies, all in great con- 
sternation; for they had just heard that the 
décorateurs, who were to arrange the flowers, 
branches, and draperies along the walls of the 
hall, had so much to do in other rooms that they 
could hardly fix up this hall in time. The ladies, 
therefore, looked very uneasily at the piles of 
flowers, evergreens, etc., which were lying on 
the tables. ‘‘ Why, ladies,” said the Crown- 
Princess, ‘‘it seems to me we have got hands 
and, I hope, some taste too, and may arrange 
this hall perhaps as well as the décorateurs 
would do. Let us try it.” So saying, she took 
up a number of flowers and commenced festoon- 
ing the wall. Her example was, of course, imi- 
tated by the rest of the ladies, among whom were 
to be found the Duchess of Ujest, the Countess 
Bismarck, etc. When M. von Hiilsen and M. 
von Olfers, Inspector of the Royal Art Galleries, 
entered the room after a while, they were almost 
dumfounded at the unexpected scene that met 
their eyes. But the Crown-Princess and her 
companions did not allow themselves to be dis- 
turbed, and the work went bravely on until the 
hall was beautifully decorated. 

Feeble as the Princess looks, she has shown 
on more than one occasion that hers is a ve 
brave little heart. During the war of 1866 she 
repeatedly displayed the most remarkable forti- 
tude. She had tried to prevent the outbreak of 
that war to the best of her ability, and she knew 
that her husband took the field not without many 
misgivings. But, although she was in very feeble 
health at the time, and although the life of her 
infant son was already in danger, she restrained 
her tears in order not to make her husband's 
heart heavy, and constantly took pains to cheer 
him up. The Crown-Prince was in Breslau with 
his troops when he received the sad news of the 
death of his little son. Next day he received a 
letter from his wife, who did not ask in it any 
consolation of her husband, but entreated him not 
to grieve. The Prince was not ashamed of the 
tears which this letter brought to his eyes. 

A month or two afterward she was at one of 
the military hospitals in Berlin, when Baron von 
der Heydt, the Minister, stepped to her, and told 
her he had just received a list of killed and wound- 
ed officers from the seat of war. The Princess 








seized the list with trembling hands and glanced 
over it. Suddenly she uttered a low cry and 
said, ‘‘ Poor Madame von K.!” A young cap- 
tain who had married an English lady, with whom 
the Crown-Princess was well acquainted, had fall- 
en, swordinhand. ‘Shall I inform the lady of 
her sad bereavement ?” asked the Minister. The 
Princess was silent for a moment. Then she 
said, ‘‘ No, I will do it myself.” And she went 
on her mournful errand. She did break the news 
to the poor young widow, and as she knew that 
Madame von K. was without means, and, with 
her two children, would have to live on a very 
small pension, the Crown-Princess told her the 
King would pay her the same amount which her 
brave husband had hitherto received. The King, 
of course, redeemed the promise which his daugh- 
ter-in-law had made in his name. 

Such is Victoria of Prussia. A good wife, a 
good mother, indefatigable in charitable works, 
humane, enlightened, and brave-hearted ; she is 
an honor to her sex, and will be an ornament to 
the brilliant throne which she is destined to oc- 
cupy. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Munntz.—A stylish costume for a girl of sixteen is 
made of striped serge, blue, garnet, or green, with 
black. The dress proper is plainly gored in the skirt, 
with a Marie Antoinette ruffle, cut bias, about ten 
inches wide, and gathered so as to form a narrow 
ruffle at the top. The waist may be tight fitting, but 
the loose chemise Russe will be much worn. An over- 
skirt of serge of a solid color, the same shade as the 
stripe in the dress, is trimmed with a bias fold of 
stripes. A short jaunty sacque similarly trimmed is 
worn without a belt. We shall shortly give illustra- 
tions of new chignons. 

Sunsortser.—You are right in regard to the quota- 
tion from Pascal's Pensées in No. 44 of the Bazar. It 
is not verbally correct. In the original the words are: 
“ La nez de Cleopatre; s*il eut été pluscourt toute la face 
de la terre aurait changé."—“If the nose of Cleopatra 
had been shorter the whole face of the world might 
have changed.” 

H.—The name of bridegroom was formerly given to 
the newly married man because it was customary for 
him to wait at table on his bride and friends on the 
wedding-day. The original meaning of groom is servy- 

g-man. 

Huma e Szrvant.—The use of “‘ Your humble serv- 
ant” began first in England on the marriage to the 
English monarch of Mary the daughter of Henry IV. 
of France. It is a literal translation of the French: 
* Votre trés humble servitéur.” Before its introduction 
the usual English salutations were: ‘“‘God keep you,” 
“God be with you,” and among the vulgar, ‘‘How 
dost do?” accompanied always by a thump on the 
shoulder. 

Mrs. Pracoox.—Four yards of single width material 
are necessary for a dressing-gown. Merino or solid 
colored cashmere is preferred to figured materials. 
The trimming is wide flat braid, or thick cord sewed 
on plainly or in waves. The lining should be of soft 
pliant stuff slightly wadded. The front is neatly 
quilted. ‘The back is only tacked. There are a num- 
ber of establishments in this city for the sale of pat- 
terns, but we can recommend none in particular. 

Neti May.—Girls of fourteen do not wear long 
trained dresses. Prairie Dell, Maryland, Prairie View, 
Valley Home, are names appropriate to your country 
house. Ticknor & Fields are Longfellow’s pubiish- 
ers. Folds are fromone tothreeinches wide. Striped 
materials cut bias are fashionable as folds on plain 
goods. Cardboard cottages can be made of any size 
desired. The satin stitch is done by a succession of 
stitches, always across the work, and lying close to 
but not over each other. French embroidery includes 
all the delicate and most expensive kinds worked in 
satin stitch, with overcast and the various open and 
fancy stitches. 

E. J. K.—The exact size of the pillow is determined 
by the size of the bed. The two pillows should extend 
across the head of the bed, with a space of two or 
three inches between them. The pillow is simply two 
square pieces of ticking sewed together, without a con- 
necting band. In making the slip let the material be 
an inch and a half larger in every direction than the 
pillow. Seam these together at the edges, turn, and 
with a row of machine stitching an inch from the edge 
form the tuck. Rolled gathers are the neatest for the 
ruffle. It is then overseamed to the edge of the tuck. 
If you prefer to sew the ruffle in without rolling it 
must be placed in the first seam and all sewed to- 
gether, but this makes a bulk at the edge of the tuck 
that can not be neatly ironed. 

Mrs. E. M.—Make your moiré into a scarf mantilla 
such as is described in the New York Fashions of this 
and the previous Number of the Bazar. The narrow 
guipure you speak of is suitable trimming. 

Miss 8. W., Betrast.—Dry stamping, as we have 
already explained, consists in rubbing blue powder 
with a pouncet over a perforated paper pattern laid 
on the stuff to be stamped. Your copying wheel has 
been sent. 

Autor F.—The Apollo Belvidere is so called from 
being placed in the pavilion Belvidere of the Vatican 
at Rome. The Venus de Medicis derives its name from 
the Medici family, under whose auspices it was brought 
to Florence. 

Hzeman D.—You can have your surname changed 
by application to the legislature of your State, but 
there are many worse sounding appellatives than 
yours. Devil is not an uncommon name. In an old 
book mention is made of one Rogerius Diabolus, which 
does not sound so ill in Latin. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OR removing FRECK TAN, PIMPLES, and 
F all other blemishes, use Phalon’s ‘'Paputan Lo- 
tion.” Sold by all druggists. Price $1 25 per bottle. 


Toilet, Bath, and Nursery, use Phalon's 
Fe ea Sean 25 cts. per cake. Sold by drng- 
gists and by PHALON & SON, 517 Broadway, N. Y. 


RAND DUCHESS OF GEROLSTEIN, 
G Martha, Lucrezia, Barber of Seville, Fidelio, Cris- 
pino e la Comare, Norma, Traviata, Trovatore, Frei- 
schutz, Ballo in Maschera, Somnambula. Each op 
era complete for piano solo, with overture and whoie 
of music. Price 50 cents. ; 

“ Absurdly moderate in price, and perfectly satisfac- 

tory in shape.”—N. Y. Times (June 29th). seat 
oosey & Co.’s new oe of Cheap Musica 
Publications free. BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway. 


AIN PAINT. Ask for Wotcort’s Pain 
Pant, in white outside wrap) rs—take none 
other—or send to the General Office for it. Pint bot- 
tles, $5; quart, $8; Cos $20; sent free of er 
ree. on receipt of the price. Small bottles can be 
ught at Drug Stores. i 
pore L, WOLGOTT, 170 Chatham Square, New York. 
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BA BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, 


Corner of Prince Street, 

ARE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELFOTION OF 
ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
CHOICE DIAMONDS, AND OTHER PRECIOUS 
STONES ; 

Y, CLOCKS, 
WATCHES, BRONZES. 
A large variety of Fan 


cy Goods. ‘ 
Special attention is catled to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 


OR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, and 
Tan on the Face, use Perry’s ‘Motu anp FReo- 
xz Lotion.” Sold every where. Depot, 49 Bond St. 


poe Black Worms and Pimples on the Face, 


use Perry's Comedone and Pimple Remedy. Order 
from Druggists, or Dr. B, C. Perry, 49 Bond St., N.Y. 


ial THING FOR SCHOOLS. 











Just Published, a New Illustrated Catalogue of School 
Furniture, Apparatus, Globes, Maps, Charts, School 
Books, and other Articles for every School. 


This Catalogue will be sent rrre on application. 
All are invited to examine the largest variety of School 
Merchandise in the United States. Special induce- 
ments to Schools. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
14 Bond Street, New York. 


**¥70OU’LL SOMETIMES THINK OF ME.” 

New Ballad 
“ Kirry MoGzz,” by Henry Tucker....... 
Live ty my Heart, anv Pay no REN’......... 
Tux Eye rHat BrightENs WHEN I Come....... - 30c. 
Pouitine Harp AGAINST THE STREAM.........++. 30c. 
Arranged for flute or violin, 15c. each. Music mailed. 

FREDERICK BLUME, 1125 Broapway, 

2d door above 25th Street. Branch, 208 Bowery. 


RANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS for sale 
at all respectable Art Stores. Catalogues mail- 
ed FRer, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


N EASY WAY 
OF PROCURING A PIANO, 

MELODEON, OR ORGAN. 
HORACE WATERS & CO., No. 481 Broadway, will 
dispose of a few new and second-hand Pianos, Melo- 
deons, and Organs, of five tirst-class makers, and take 
from $5 to $25 monthly until paid. Fifty new and 
second-hand instruments for rent, and rent applied if 
purchased; or for sale at bargains for cash. Lilus- 

trated Catalogues mailed for three cents. 

















OZODONT 
PERFUMES THE BREATH, 


BEAUTIFIES 
AND 
PRESERVES THE TEETH. 


Sold all around the World. 


THE MOONSTONE. 


A NOVEL. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 


Author of “ Armadale,” “The Woman in White,’ 
“No Name,” “ Antonina,” ‘Queen 
of Hearts,” &c., &c. 





With many Illustrations. 
Svo, Cloth, $200; Paper, $1 50. 





The style alone would secure for it a prominent 
= among modern works of fiction. Its merits in 
his — are apt to be lost sight of in the very re- 
markable plot, to the construction of which Mr. Wil- 
kie Collins has brought endless ingenuity and labor. 
The arrangement of the materials is admirable.—Lon- 
don Review, 


*** Altogether The Moonstone is one of the most 
remarkable novels of the day, its literary excellence 
being not the least of its many merits. * * * If any 
writer of the time possesses the faculty of interesting 
his readers in his work, it is Mr. Wilkie Collins. In- 
deed, he possesses it in so great a degree as to with- 
draw attention from other faculties of his, which are 
full as worthy of admiration. The mass of his read- 
ers ae so astounded at his skill in concocting and un- 
raveling plots that they forget to observe his skill in 
delineating character. In The Moonstone the charac- 
ters and the scenes through which they move are ex- 
ceedingly life-like.—Albion. 





Pusiisoep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 





Sent by mail, on receipt of the price. 


[TH BRUEN MANUFACTURING CO.’S 
NEW .CLOTH PLATE 
for the Wuzeter & Witson Sewing Maontng, mak- 
ing the Wheeler and Wilson Stitch, alike on both 
sides of the fabric; the Grover & Baker Stitch, usin 
the thread directly from two spools without rewind- 
—— the bobbin; and the Three Thread Ornament- 
al Stitch, by which the most exquisite embroidery is 
fabricated. Patented, Manufactured, and Sold by 
THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING CO. 

571 Broadway, New York. 

Price of Plate, $10 00. ae - receipt of the price, 
or C.0O. 





ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT 
A BaICAN TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the ‘following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 
same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Ootonc (black), 70c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 per Ib. 
= (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 
per bb. 


Enetisu Brraxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 20 per ib. 


oe (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 
per tb. 

Young Hyson (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
$1 25 per tb. 

UNoOOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1 10; bestgg1 25 per Ib. 

GunPowDER (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 Per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 


Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in/that article by using our 

Frencu Breakrast AND DinnzER COFFEE, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Roastep (unground), 30c., 35c.; best, 40c. per Ib. 

GREEN (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c. ; best, 35c. per Ib. 





Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by exprees; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to ‘‘collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We sen 
no complimentary packages for Clubs of less than 
Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
ba from the custom-house stores to our ware- 

ouses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, ani have 
the money refunded. 


N.B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the express charges) by 
sending directly to the 


“GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


CAUTION.—-As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er places imitate our name and style of advertisin 
and doing business, it is important that our friends 
should be very careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 


ars in this advertisement. This will prevent their 


ps ers from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 
POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 
“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 
weet Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 


" GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


Tt. BABBITT'S 
ARTICLES OF EVERY DAY USE. 
B. T. BABBITT’S LION COFFEE. 


USE B. T. BABBITT’S PURE CONCENTRATED 
POTASH, oz READY SOAP-MAKER. 


B. T. BABBITT’S LABOR-SAVING UNION SOAP. 


Washing without Labor !—Something New! 

B. T. BABBITT’S CELEBRATED SOAP POWDER 
warranted to remove pirt and stats of every kind, 
leaving the Linen perfectly oLzan and wuiTe. 
This Powder is warranted 
NOT TO ROT OB INJURE THE OLOTHES. 

B.T. BABBITT’S SOAP POWDER! 
For Sale Every where. If your Grocer does not keep it, 
and will not get it for you, send your 
Orders direct to the Factory. 

B. T. BABBITT, Manufacturer, 

Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington St., 
and 43 and 44 West St., New York. 

[For full particulars, see Illustrated Advertisement in 

Harper's Weekly, July 18.) 


OTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, for Young 

Ladies, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Re-opens Sept. 16. 
The best features of European and home schools. For 
prospectus, address Rev. GEO. T. RIDER, Rector. 











Muscat BOXES, playing from 1 to 24 

tunes, costing from $3 50 to-$2000. Every va- 
riety of the newest accompaniments: Voix Celestes 
(Celestial Voices), Organocleides, Mandolines, Ex- 
pressives, Picolos, Bells, Drums, Castinets, etc., ete. 

Musical Boxes are very durable. They are fine orna- 
ments for the Parlor, as well as pleasant companions 
for the invalid. Having given our special attention to 
the trade for over fifteen years, we are able to supply 
every want quicker and better than any house in this 
country. -J.PAILLARD & CO., Importers, 

_ No. 21 Maiden Lane (up stairs), New York. 
Musical Boxes repaired. 


EWING MACHINES. 

_ You will be tg ceneig to learn of the entire satis- 
Jaction experience from the use of the Bartlett Re- 
yersible Sewing Machine (the style sold at $25, for use 
by Hand or Foot) you sent us from the office, No. 569 
Broadway, New York. We have had no instructions, 





_but from the printed directions alone have been able to 


manaye it perfectly, doing beautiful work. We shall 
rece this hine to our people. 
Mazizrta, Gzo., July 18. rs. J. E. REES.” 


BEAUTIFUL TEETH 
are the result of daily using 
an DR. LYON'S TH TABLETS. 
RECOMMENDED BY THE FIRST DENTISTS. 29 
Sold by Druggists. Depot, No. 11 Dey St., New York. 











Get the New Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. 


HASWELL'S 
ENGINEERS’ AND MECHANICS’ 
POCKET-BOOK,. 


This invaluable and indispensable work ha’ already 
reached its Tarrp Eprtion since its reconstruction and 
addition, consisting now of 663 pages. 16mo, Morocco, 
Pocket-Book Form, $3-00. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franx.in Squars, New Yor. 


ft Will be sent by mail, postage paid, to any part 
of the United States, on receipt of $3 00. 





We venture to say that no work of the kind has ever 
been produced which contained so much information 
upon the various branches of engineering condensed 
in so small a space. Mr. Haswell’s new book ought to 
be in the possession of every engineer and mechanic 
in the country.—Scientific American. 





AVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 
479 Broapway, 
IMPORTERS OF CHINA, GLASS, &c. 
We ask an inspection of our stock and prices. 
SILVER. PLATED GOODS. 
A fall stock of beautiful Goods from tre 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
THE NEW TABLE-KNIFE, 
Mave sy J. RUSSELL & CO., 

Forged from one bar of steel, and heavily p.ated, at 
$12 ror TaBLe Sizz, $10 ror Tea Sizz. 
PARISIAN GRANITE CHINA. 

Dinnex anv Tega Srrs, 136 pieces, $25. 

| FRENCH CHINA. 
Gotp Ener Tza Sets, 44 pieces,. . . . . . $11 
“ “ 


Wuite es second choice, 47. 
Waite Dyynez “ 143 pieces, second choice, 35. 


NEW AUTUMN GOODS 
FOR LADIES. 
ROMAN SCARFS AND TIES, 
HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
UNION ADAMS, 
No. 637 Broapway. 
ELLING’S DYSPEPSIA TABLETS. 
Pleasant to the taste. Relieve and cure Indi- 
gestion, Heartburn, and all weaknesses of the stom- 


ach. 50c. per Box; sent, postage paid, on receipt of 
60c. Sold by druggists. 8. G, 571 B'dway. 


FURNITURE, 
NEW STYLES, FIRST CLASS, 
AT LOW PRICES. 
G. L. & J. B. KELTY & CO. 
URTAINS, 
SWISS and NOTTINGHAM LACE, 
BROCATELLE, Silk and Wool TERRY, 
REP, and all other curtain materials and Furniture 
Coverings—New Importations. 
G. L. & J. B. KELTY & CO., 447 Broadway. 


BULWER’S PROSE WORKS. 


HE MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS 
OF EDWARD BULWER, LORD LYT- 
TON. In Two Volumes, 12mo, Cloth, 
$3 50. 

















Postisnep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yors. 
Sent by mail, on receipt of the price. 
HeLLoway's OINTMENT is the only 


certain cure for sores and ulcers arising from 
youth's indiscretion. Such sufferers will do well to 
bag = great cleanser. 
jisease can not live when it is used. 








ANITELLE, FOR THE COMPLEXION, 
possesses wonderful healing and smoothing proper- 

ties, and actually renders the skin fair and beautiful. 
This is no fiction, as one trial will prove. Remember 
that it is not only a beautifier, but it will restore and 
heal any complexion that has been ruined by the use of 
injurious a For sale every where. Price 
only 75c. A.MAURY & CO., Proprietor, 171 Duane St. 


HE FINEST STRAWBERRY FOR AMATEUR 
CULTURE: NAPOLEON III. — Large, hand- 
some, productive, and high-flavored. Illustrated de- 
scriptive circular, with testimonials of Chas. Down- 
ing, Thos. Mehan, H. E. Hooker, and other leading 
horticulturalists, mailed to applicants. Plants (by 
mail, postage paid) $3 per dozen. 
Nurserymen, dealers, and clubs supplied at reduced 
rates. © EDWARD J. EVANS & CO., York, Pa. 


POTTER & STYMUS, 
UPHOLSTERERS 








FURNITURE 
AND DECORATORS. 
623 anp 625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


HARPER'S PICTORIAL HISTORY 


OF 


THE GREAT REBELLION 
THE UNITED STATES. 


By 
ALFRED H. GUERNSEY and HENRY M. ALDEN. 


With nearly One Thousand Illustrations. 





Comptets In Two Vots. Quarto, CLoru, $12 00. 





This work contains 998 Illustrations. Of these, 562 
are authentic representations of Scenes and Incidents 
in the War; 99 Maps and Plans of Battles, among 
which is a large Colored Map of the Southern States, 
showing the position of — every place of note. 
pe ne with the great lines of communication; an 
337 Portraits of persons who have borne a prominent 
civil or military part in the war. 





This is one of the great enterprises ofthe day. The 
historical matter is really valuable; the sketches of 
individuals and incidents are admirably drawn, not 
only by the pen of the historian, but by the pencil of 
the artist, and both combined will make, when bound, 
one of the marked histories of this war, if not the great 
history of the war. There are official documents on 
every page, at the bottom, which add much to the 
value of the work. It will be found on the centre- 
tables of thousands of our countrymen.—Boston Post. 

We speak confidently in praise of the manner in 
which the work is brought out. This narrative, em- 
bellished by the picturesque illustrations, affords an 
interesting commentary on the war, and will be of 
priceless value for preservation.—Boston Advertiser. 

The writer judiciously combines the spirit of phil 
sophical reflection with a vivid and picturesque de- 
lineation of facts. His style is at once lively and pol- 
ished, and every page gives evidence of careful study 
and preparation.—New York Tribune. 

Without any affectation of profound philosophy, or 
without fine writing, this history is, in our judgment, 
one of the best and most valuable records of our great 
struggle, and we have no doubt that it will maintain 
this reputation. In future years, when the records of 
the war office and the bureaus of the other departments 
are opened up to the future Prescotts and Motleys, we 
shall have secrets revealed and light shed on points 
ee we must remain uninformed for the 
— mt for all ordinary purposes we desire no 

etter record than the one that is steadily going on to 
completion.—Chieago Presbyterian. 





Prsiisnen sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





WPHOMSOR'S NEW SKIRTS. 


Unlike any thing yet offered. 








THE ZEPHYRINA EMPRESS (Promenade), 
WINGED ZEPHYR (Trail), 
and WINGED LACE. 
All with “ Patent Open Fronts," are unequaled for 
Safety and Convenience, 


The front is cut away in such a manner that it is im- 
possible for the feet to get caught. 





The TWIN SPRING is an exceedingly light, elastic 
skirt, with broad hoops—something that 
has long been desired. 


All these new styles need only to be seen to be ad- 
mired and adopted. Made only by 
THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., Sole Patentees, 
391 Broadway, New York. 





H4 PER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published; 


L 
DRAPER'S CIVIL WAR. History of the American 
Civil War. By Joun Witi1am Drapes, M.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in the Uni- 
versity of New York; Author of “A Treatise on 
Human Physiology,” “A History of the Intellectual 
Development of Europe,” &c., &c. In Three Vol- 
umes. Vol. JI. just ready. Svo, Cloth, $3 50 per vol. 


Il. 
BULWER'S PROSE WORKS. Miscellaneous Prose 
Works of Epwarp Butwer, Lorp Lyrron. In Two 
Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


Til. 

THE OPIUM HABIT. The Opium Habit, with Sug- 
gestions as to the Remedy. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 
Iv. 

BARNES'S NOTES ON THE PSALMS. Notes, 
Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, on the Book 
of Psalms. By Atsert Barnes, Author of ‘ Notes 
on the New Testament,” ‘Lectures on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity,” &c., &c. In Three Vol- 
umes. Vol. J. now ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


¥. 

HARPER'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 
REBBLLION. The Second and Concluding Vol- 
ume of Harper’s Pictorial History of the Great Re- 
bellion in the United States. By Aurrep H. Guern- 
sey and Henry M. Atpen. Complete in Two 
Volumes, with nearly One Thousand Illustrations. 
Quarto, Cloth, $6 00 each. 


VI. 

COMER’S NAVIGATION. Navigation Simplified. 
A Manual of Instruction in Navigation as practiced 
at Sea. a to the Wants of the Sailor. Con- 
taining all the Tables, Explanations, and Illustra- 
tions necessary for the easy Understanding and Use 
of the Practical Branches of Navigation and Nauti- 
cal Astronomy; with numerous Examples, worked 
out by the American Ephemeris and Nautical Al- 
manac, for several Years ahead, Compiled by Geo. 
N. Comer. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


VII. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With an In- 
troduction, connecting the History of the Old and 
New Testaments. Edited by WitttaM Sait, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner in the University of London. 
sa Maps and Woodcuts. Large 12mo, Cloth, 


VIII. 
NORDHOFF’S CAPE COD. Cape Cod and All Along 


hore: Stories. By Cuartes Norpuorr. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 1x 


MACE’S MOUTHFUL OF BREAD. The History of 
a Mouthful of Bread: and its Effect on the Organiza- 
tion of Men and Animals. ByJran Macks. Trans- 
lated from the Eighth French Edition by Mrs. At- 
FRED Gatty. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


x. 

MACE'S SERVANTS OF THE STOMACH. The 
Servants of the Stomach. By Jean Mack, Author 
of “The History of a Mouthful of Bread,” ‘‘ Home 
Fairy Tales,” &c., &c. Reprinted from the London 
an Revised and Corrected. 12mo, Cloth, 


XI. 

HELPS'S SPANISH CONQUEST. The Spanish 
Conquest in America, and its Relation to the His- 
tory of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies. 

RTHUR Heirs. Complete in Four Volumes, 
Vol. IV. just published, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


XII. 
BELLOWS'S OLD WORLD. _ The Old World in its 
New Face: Impressions of Europe in 1867-1868. By 
Henry W. Bettows. Vol.I. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


XIIt. 

LOOMIS’S METEOROLOGY. A Treatise on Meteor- 
ology. With a Collection of Metecrological Tables. 
By Bins Loomis, LL.D., Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy in Yale College, and Author 
pf HN Course of Mathematics.” Svo, Sheep extra, 


7=* NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE MOONSTONE. ANovel. By Wiixte Cotrtina, 
Author of ‘ Armadale,” “The Woman in White,” 
“No Name,” “ Antonina,” “ Queen of Hearts,” &c., 
&c. With many Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00; 
Paper, $1 50. 

DEAD-SEA FRUIT. A Novel. By Miss M. E. Brap- 
von, Author of ‘‘ Charlotte’s Inheritance,” ‘‘ Aurora 
Floyd,” ‘* Eleanor's Victory,” ‘John Marchmont's 
Legacy,” &c., &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 
60 cents. 


LOVE OR MARRIAGE? A Novel. By Witrian 
Brack. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


A LOST NAME. By J.S. Le Fant, Author of ‘All 
in the Dark,” ‘‘Guy Deverell,” “‘ Uncle Silas,” “ Ten- 
ants of Malory,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


OOR HUMANITY. By F. W. Rostnson, Author of 
“Christie’s Faith,” “ Mattic: a Stray,” “ Carry’: 
Confession,” ‘‘No Man's Friend,” &c., &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


MY HUSBAND'S CRIME. Witb Ilustrations by 
Gaston Fay. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 





Harrer & Brorners will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price, 
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Did Ri postro 
the ‘‘ Winter of his di - 
tent” because he thought 
of going on a slaying ex- 
ion among his rela- 


—_— 
SS 


SS S 


tions ? 
“Afier the Ghost had told - 


4 “mark” him, would he 
have been justi in put- 
= oo 1860 X” upon his 

ac 

When the witches wished 
Macbeth ‘all hail” was it 
because they thought he 
would have a pecan: Hig yl ? 

Was it not something of 


ingham !" was there any ex- 






a for seamstress- 
es 

Why " Wael Ho, A ach = 
ecary,” in the play of Ro- os 
meo and Juliet, as repre- SS 


<2 
sented on the stage, does 9 ——~ 
not have his name over the 
door of his shop? 

What was the amount of 
the “‘ dreadful note of prep- 
aration ?" 

Were the mob “‘corned” 
when Marc Antony wished 
them to lend him their 


ears? 
Why Cassius did not 
scratch his “itching palm?” 


-—_—e__— OO 
A correspondent asked if the brow of a hill ever be- | 
in- / 


comes wrinkled? The editor replied: ‘*The onl 
formation we can give on that point is that we 


ave 
often seen it furrowed. 





SHAVINGS. 


The barber shaves with polished blade, 
The merchant shaves in constant trade, 
The broker shaves on twelve per cent., 
The landlord shaves by raising rent, 
The doctor shaves in patent pills, 
The tapster shaves in pints and gills, 
The farmer shaves in hay and oats, 
The banker shaves on his own notes, 
The lawyer shaves both friends and foes, 
The peddler shaves where’er he goes, 
The office-holder shaves the nation, 
The parson shaves to men's salvation, 
The wily churchman shaves his brother, 
The people all shave one another. 
<cintorieamnnt Biagio: 


An Amputsious AniuaL—A Finlander. 


A sculptor, who was engaged to carve a monument 
and select an epitaph for a deceased manufacturer of 
fire-works, seeing the inscription on the tombstone 
of a celebrated musician—‘‘ He has gone to the place 
where only his own harmony can be exceeded"—and 
thinking it was a very neat thing, adapted it to his pur- 
pose by changing one word, and carved on the mon- 
ument, “‘He has e to that place where only his 
own fire-works can be exceeded. 





“Mary, is your master at home?" “No, Sir, he’s 
out.” “I don't believe it.” ‘Well, then, he'll come 
a and tell you hisself. Perhaps you will believe 
him.” 





An excellent cure for dyspepsia is to give a hung 
dog a piece of meat, and chase him till fe drops it. ud 
a em = 


Anrists in Musto anp Drawinc—Mosquitoes, 
pikilhaibpsthedelnk Salas 


‘Snort anp Sweret’—A baby. 


A farmer, who was sym- 

athizing with his neigh- 
Soe Jones on the death of 
his son, said, ‘* You should 
remember, Mr. J ones, there 
is no loss without some 
rain, John, you remem- 
Ber, was always a mon- 
strous eater.” “I know he 
was,” responded the. be- 
reaved parent, “but to 
think he was laid up with 
rheumatism all the winter, 
and died just in haying time, 
is pretty tough, neighbor 
Jenkins, pretty tough !” 


<cahinbiinlippatenianin 
A little girl, yy a 
party, was asked by her 
mother how she enjoyed - 
herself. “Oh,” said she, 
“IT am full of happiness. 
I couldn't be any happier 
unless I could grow.” 


—>—-_ 

A boy eight years old, in 
one of our public schools, 
having been told that a 
reptile “is an animal that 
creeps," on being asked to 
name one, on examination 


day, promptly and tri- 
umphantly replied, “A 
baby.” 

———< 


That was a triumphant 
appeal ofan Irishman, who 
was a lover of antiquity, 
who, in arguing the supe- 
riority of old architecture 
over the new, said, ‘*‘ Where 
will you find any modern 
building that has lasted so 
long as the ancient ?” 


—__>- —- 
“Really, my dear,” said 
poor Mr. Jones to his “ bet- 
ter half,” “*you have sadly 
dleep pointed me. I once 
considered you a jewel of a 
woman ; but you've turned 
out only a bit of matrimo- 
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{SerremBer 19, 1868. 











y € Luncheon— 
Half a dram of cheese and 
two ounces of stale bread, 
with ¢ pint of table-beer in 
a quart of water. 3 

Health i 


of lean rump-steak, + pota- 
to, and 18 Gules of; Pk ong 
For pudding—10 penny- 
weights of boiled rice, with 
10-17ths ofa 08 of moist 
‘sugar. If fruit isin season 
a handsome dessert may be 
sent up of 2 gooseberries, 6 
the 48-100th 





‘MEANING ME, SIR?” 
Swe. (ointing to dog). “There's a little Doty, hea re 
e 


Miss JENKINSON (mentally). ‘‘ What a delightful 
Swett. “ And worth Money, 


Miss J. “Oh, the horrid 


|. Avclergyman, who has a bad habit of adding “ah” 
to many of his words, told, last Sunday, of ‘those 
who have been brought up on the Lord's side-ah !” 





Ye 


4 


Uy 
; Y 


We have heard of another who thus addressed his 
congregation, ‘‘My dear brethren listen to the words 
of an old man-ah, who has one foot in the grave, and 
the other all but-ah!” . 





By Wfiit\4y if 4 
| my art = 





nial paste. * “Then, my 
love,” was the reply, “‘ eon- 
sole yourself with the idea 
that paste is very adhesive, 
and will stick to you as 
long as you live.” 





el 


SITUATION NOT WANTED. (A FACT.) 


\ iow !”” 
Sir.” 


ercenary Wretch !” 


plied, ‘‘ What you do in every thing.” What was his 


| A lady asked a gentleman how old he was. He re- 
age?—XL, 





SARATOGA GRECIAN BEND.—1868. 


Euphemism is a high art in California. A paper of 
that State speaks of an enterprising and highly suc- 
cessful murderer as having ‘‘a wonderful talent for 
bereaving any family he does not happen to like.” 





Lapy’s Main (come after a place). “1 beg Pardon, M’m, but was you the Lady I was to Attend?” 


Lapy Mary. “ Yes.” 


Lapy’s Map. “Oh, then, I think I was best say Good-morning. There isn’t the Style I have been Accustomed to.” 





A Light Su; — Two 
scruples of gruel, with the 
thousandth part of a 4 
of nutmeg, and half as 
much of sugar. 
fallible Cure for a 

Cold—Drink 20-785ths of a 
Seidlitz powder dissolved 
ina jue of water, put your 
feet in a pint of warm wa- 
ter, and apply to your nose 
- some tallow, but be careful 
itis notmore than the tenth 
— a pin’s head, or else 
t will do no good. 


——_—_—._ 
Somebody says the best 
3 way to get rid of weeds is 
~ to always ey your cigar- 

case and its contents at 
the service of your friends. 
Jones says that the most 
effective means he ever 
tried was. by squeezing the 
hand of a plump young 
widow lady in deep black. 
The next day she was in 
half-mourning, and a sec- 
ond kindly pressure result- 
ed in a pink gown, with a 
white bonnet. 
pbepngnditsariemeses 
- Apvtoe To Youne Lapres—If you have taper fingers 
mind that you don’t burn them. 

oleate 


AGRICULTURAL MAXIMS. 


Large horses are generally most admired by farm- 
ers; but farmers are most admired who pony up. 

Prosperity is generally based upon knowledge and 
industry ; the swine will always get most that nose 
most, . 

Farmers are like fowls; neither will get full crops 
without industry. 

Because a man who attends a flock of shee 
shepherd, makes it.no reason that a man who 
cows should be a coward. 

We like to see afarmer increase the growth of use- 
ful plants and shrubs around his home, but do not like 
to. 208 him use rails, poles, and boards to prop-a-gate 
wi 


is a 
eeps 


—— 

A young man of great gallantry recently rescued a 
beautiful woman who was in danger of drowning. 
She stood in high-tide shoes, surrounded by forty 
springs under a watered silk, with a cataract in her 
eye, a waterfall on the back of her head, and a notion 
in her brain. 





At Dieppe, in France, a famous bathing-place, there 
is a police established whose duty it is to rescue per- 
sons from danger. The following notice was recent} 
issued to them: ‘‘The bathing police are requested, 
when a lady is in danger of drowning, to seize her by 
the dress and not by the hair, which oftentimes re- 
mains in their grasp. Newfoundland dogs will gov- 
ern themselves accordingly !” 





‘*T wonder where those clouds are going 2” said Flo- 
ra, pensively, as she pointed with delicate finger to 
the heavy masses that floated in the sky. ‘I think 
they are going to thunder,” said her brother. 


Soo 
Sarety Matours—Early marriages. 
SS RE Se BE ah 


Bryonp Controversy.—“Ignoramus” ought to 
know that Milton’s Minor Poems are those which he 
wrote before he was One-and-Twenty. 





Tonep Parer—Sheets of 
usic, 
oo 

A lady asked her little 
girl, on returning from 
church, if she remembered 
the text. ‘Oh yes,” said 
she, ‘it. was ‘The ladies’ 
sowing society will meet at 
Mrs. M‘Cracken’s house on 
Monday evening next.’" 





A Western editor, when 
in durance for libeling a 
justice of the peace, was 
requested by the jailer to 
give the prison a favorable 
notice. 

re 


A COLLECTION OF 
GOOD CONS. 


Why is a clock the most 
modest piece of furniture ? 
Because it covers its face 
with its hands, and runs 
down its own works. 

Why are corn. and pota- 
toes like Indian idols? ‘ Be- 
cause they have ears that 
can not hear, and eyes that 
can not see. 

Paes after cheese? 

ce. 


How many wives does 
the Prayer- Book allow ? 
Sixteen — four (for) richer, 
four (for) poorer, four (for) 
better, four (for) worse. 

If I were in the sun, and 
you were out of it, what 
would the sun be? Sin. 

tah are your eyes like 
friends in different climes? 
Because they correspond, 
but never meet. 

Why is a pig in a draw- 
ing-room like a house on 
fire? Because the seoner 
it is put out the better. 

en does a cow be- 
come real-estate? When 

e is turned into a field. 

* Why are fowls the most 
economical things a farmer 
can keep? Because for 
every grain they take they 
give a peck, 


(Exit. 





